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Enslish People Want Chamberlain Out 


Britain Urged 
To Beat Nazis 
Into Greece 


By WILLI SCHLAMM 


The mere fact that a majority of the English 
people believes him to be responsible for the 
present disaster does not necessarily prove 
Chamberlain to be right. But whether or not 
he is to blame for the conditions of despair and 
gloom, the overthrow of Chamberlain’s cabinet 
has now become a prerequisite of England’s 
recovery simply because otherwise the nation, 
in her gravest hour, must suffer under the 
unbearable strain of disunity. Mr. Chamberlain 
may not be as bad as we all believe; but he is 
certainly not so good that because of his stub- 
born sticking to office that the English nation 
should pay with the breakdown of her tremen- 
dous power of resistance for an unceasing fight 
around Chamberlain’s highly unimportant per- 
sonality. 

It is clearly established that today a big 
majority of the English electorate wants 
Chamberlain to retire into the quiet life his 
age and his accomplishments deserve. In the 
last election the Labor and Liberal parties got 
about 46 per cent of the votes, although the 
peculiar English voting system gave them 
merely about 30 per cent of the seats in the 
House of Commons; if only 5 per cent of the 
Conservative voters have joined the opposition 
against Chamberlain’s conduct of the war, he 
challenges a clear majority of his nation. The 
group of dissenting Conservatives in the House 
of Commons counts far more than 15 per cent 
of the party’s unnatural strength within Par- 
liament, representing certainly more than 15 
per cent of the Conservative electorate. 

Opposed by the Labor and Liberal Parties, 
by almost the entire English press (even the 
Conservative papers), by a strong group within 
his own party, Chamberlain today presents a 
mere caritature of democratic government, if 
he is still resolved to take the vote of a manipu- 
lated House majority as a mandate to carry on. 
Rightly or wrongly, Chamberlain has become 
not only for the world abroad, but for the 
English nation as well the personification of 
England’s disaster. Arguing that he must stay 
in office because England now bitterly needs 
national unity, the gentleman is obviously jok- 
ing: is he not the most unfortunate, probably 
the only obstacle to national unity? 

Realizing the utmost importance of smooth 
cooperation between organized labor and the 
army in modern warfare of highly developed 
machines, and of the hinterland’s precise effi- 
ciency, every intelligent British military man 
urgently advises the entrance of Labor Party 
leaders into the cabinet. But as long as Cham- 
berlain remains in the saddle, he will make it 
impossible for the British 
Labor Party to accept the 
heavy burden. 

On May 16 the national 
convention of the British 
Labor Party must decide 
whether or not Labor will 
enter the war cabinet. 
Things being as they are, 
the party has no choice but 
to refuse and openly to 
denounce the political ar- 
: mistice agreed upon when 
Chamberlain the war started. Chamber- 

lain still in power — that 
means war at home in addition to the war 
against a deadly effective enemy abroad. 

Although it was Lloyd George who said it, 
the word is nevertheless the purest truth: The 
only service Mr. Chamberlain can render to 
the cause of England’s victory is to resign 
immediately. 

Defending his old foe exactly at the moment 
—he could easily have overthrown him — 
Churchill has apparently made a suicidal deal 
with Chamberlain. Why? Churchill must have 
had a full share in the unfortunate decisions 
during the Norwegian campaign and is now 
obviously afraid that Chamberlain would ex- 
pose in detail the common _ responsibility. 
Churchill must know Chamberlain and his 
clan well enough to fear sabotage executed by 
an overthrown Chamberlain faction against a 
new cabinet. Thus he may believe it wiser to 
win power within a Chamberlain cabinet than 
to head a new government which may be faced 
with unscrupulous resistance on the part of the 
Chamberlain hierarchy: For his defense of 
Chamberlain, certainly more effectively than 
the defense of Norway, he got his promotion. 
But it may well be that in doing so Churchill 
has signed his own death sentence; accepting 
the full responsibility for war still conducted 
by Chamberlain, he will have to take all the 
blows resulting from such a combination. And 
it would fit entirely into the picture of tricky 
Chamberlain if this wizard had consciously 
raranged all that in order to bury the chances 
of the only competitor who until yesterday was 


trusted by the entire nation. 
7 * * 





The sober meaning of the Norwegian dis- 
aster: under the conditions of modern warfare 
it is almost impossible to save a small nation 
from invasion, if her eventual defender waits 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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Madam Adolf: "Confidentially, my dear, | agree with you. But why not waik out with him and see how you two get along?" 
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'Voroshilov Ouster 
Leaves Only One 
Veteran Marshal 


By EUGENE LYONS 
Editor of the American Mercury; author of 
“Assignment in Utopia” 

Klementi Voroshilov, for fifteen years 
the Commissar of War under Stain, nas 
just been relieved of his portfolio. If the 
fate of his former colleagues in the Sov- 
narkom is any warning, he must be pray- 
ing hard right now that he may not be 
relieved of his life as well. 

To date, the removal of a major com- 
missar from his post has meant, in Joe 
Stalin’s Russia, the beginning of the end. 
Whether the end is a firing squad or only 
political obliteration has often been a 
matter of sheer chance. Executions in 
Russia have come in waves. At the mo- 
ment the terror seems to be in the 
trough rather than at the crest, which 
may raise Voroshilov’s chances. 

If the ex-War Lord remains among the 
mighty despite the change, he will be the 
first prominent exception to a long-estab- 
lished routine. The possibility of such 
an exception must be kept in mind. But 
as an insurance risk, Comrade Voroshi- 
lov’s standing must be regarded at the 
moment as extremely low. At first blush 
it would seem that he has been “kicked 
upstairs”, in being made vice-Premier. 
But on closer consideration that turns 
out to be an illusion. 

The job of Premier is itself a fairly 
minor one under Stalin’s dispensation. In 
a military state, the head of the war ma- 
chine is a more significant figure than 
the nominal head of the governmental 
machine. In becoming assistant to the 
Premier, Voroshilov actually becomes 
something less than one of his own for- 
mer assistants. 

Voroshilov has been in a position of 
power and close associate of Stalin much 
longer than Molotov. His appointment to 
a post of direct subordination to Molotov 
is almost a deliberate insult, and certain- 
ly will be so understood by Soviet public 
opinion, such as there is. 

The gradation of position in the bu- 
reaucracy are exceedingly subtle and 
meaningful. No one can miss the meaning 
of a Voroshilov—something of a glamor- 
ous figure, a warrior, an intimate of the 








Semyon Timoshenko, Russia's new 
War Commissar, 








Klementi Voroshilov 
Boss—being put under a Molotov, the 
stammering, dim-witted nobody whom no 
one in Russia regards as anything more 
than a pathetic office-boy to the dictator. 

Moreover, the removal of Voroshilov 
comes at a juncture in affairs that gives 
the action more weight than it ordinarily 
would. In effect it is the expulsion of the 
war chief—in a time of war. He is taken 
from the army command precisely at the 
moment when the army is the focus of 
national and international life, after the 
completion of the disastrous Finnish 
campaign (disastrous despite the formal 
“victory”), and on the eve of new cam- 
paigns. 

We can only guess at the facts behind 
the action and the commissar’s further 
fate. He may be slated for some impor- 
tant political post, though his talents and 
reputation have never been along polit- 
ical lines. If the familiar pattern holds 
true, however, he is more likely to be re- 
moved soon from the new post to an even 
smaller job, and from there, quickly or 
in more deliberate fashion, to extinction. 

If he goes, it will mean that only one 
of the original “Soviet Marshals” re- 
mains — Semion Budenny. The newly 
created Marshals, including the new War 
Commissar, in their heart of hearts know 
that the honor may be tantamount ulti- 
mately to a death sentence. 


U. S. Sales to Italy 
Soar in War Month 
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Courtesy of Whitelaw and London Daily Herald. 


Logan Bill Nears 
Passage in Senate 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—With the Wage-Hour 
law safe ,at least for thi§ session, from the at- 
tacks of the pro-Associated Farmer bloc, labor 
found itself this week in a renewed battle to 
defeat the Logan-Walter bill which would crip- 
ple all New Déal agencies. The latter measure 
was approved Wednesday by the Senate Judic- 
iary Committee and will be given speedy con- 
sideration on the floor. 

Following the defeat of the Barden proposal 
to deny the benefits of the Wage-Hour law to 
more than a million workers, the House this 
week defeated the Norton bill which would have 
had a similar effect. The latter measure was 
loaded down with 21 amendments, each of which 
would have broadened its attack on wage and 
hour standards. 

The Logan bill was approved by the House 
a month ago. Labor and liberal forces were 
virtually caught napping with respect to the 
measure, and it passed on a three to one vote 
after an industrialist press campaign that had 
hailed it as insuring a “day in court” for firms 
which had been “victims” of orders by the 
NLRB and other agencies. 

Actually the measure would enable corpora- 
tions to nullify the decisions of the Labor Board 
and other New Deal agencies by tying them up 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


UBSTANTIAL evi- 

dence and confes- 
sions have been pre- 
sented at the trial of 
the 16 Christian Front- 
ers to prove that they 
had plotted to over- 
throw the government, 
that they had _ stolen 
munitions and guns 
from federal armories, 
and that they had 
planned to bomb news- 
papers and shoot at 
least 12 Congressmen. 
Father Coughlin has 
been kept out of the 
month-old trial except 
in two instances — one 
of which arose when « 
the prosecution sub- 
mitted a letter reveal- 


But despite the condemnatory evidence, 


boys will be acquitted.” 


Fronters’ behalf.” 





against all those whom the Coughlinites 


prepared against Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, 


Another campaign is aimed against Mayor LaGuardia and Police ¢ 
John Scanlan declared that no policeman in New 


tine for their anti-Front measures. 


York should fear the Mayor and the Commissioner if the policeman happens to be a 
member of the Christian Front. The days of fear are over, Seanlan announced, and “the 
} Front will back up anybody picked out by the Mayor or the Commissioner for attack.” 


—Front Set to Attack Gideonse, LaGuard’a— 





ing that the leading defendant had tried to pattern the organization (Action Commit- 
tee) in the image of the Detroit priest’s philosophy. 


Church, in the persons of Father Curran, 
Scanlan, editor of the Diocese paper, the Tablet, gives strong assurances that “the 


Father Curran has been raging at the press and in a recent speech demanded that the 
people take it over—who the “people” are can we 
uttered at weekly meetings of the Front held in Prospect Hall, Brooklyn. 

At one of these sessions, John Scanlan, nephew of Patrick Scanlan, said that although 
“certain Catholic priests are still refusing to assist these defendants, 
representatives of the Catholic Church are actively continuing their efforts in the 


He announced that a Bay Ridge priest was holding a mass for the successful outcome 
| of the trial and that the Christian Front is grateful to such clergymen. 

From speeches by Scanlan and other Front leaders, it is evident that the organiz 
publicity committee is increasingly assuming the role of a spearhead in the 


campaign 
consider as their foes. A special drive is being 
president of Brooklyn College, whom the 


Frontists threaten “to make eat his words against the Front.” 


Election Drives 


Bill to Ban 
Anti-Racial Mail 


Now in Senate 


By VINCENT ROGERS 
A large number of anti-Semitic candidates 
will be on local and national ballots throughout 
the country this year for the first time in Amer- 
ican history. Coupled with this is a recurring 
flare-up of anti-Catholicism and _ anti-trade 
unionism of a fascist type as differentiated 





from the usual industrial conservative. 

As in the Reconstruction days, when it or- 
ganized against the Negroes and radicals, the 
Ku Klux Klan not only rides again through 
burning cross-created shadows, but is slowly 
working itself into local offices throughout the 
South. 

Spreading as rapidly out of Atlanta, Georgia, 
as it spread out o: rulaski, Tennessee, in iov, 
the KKK has some 250 organizers in the field 
working as far west as Ohio, as close to New 
York as Jersey City, and as far north as the 
Catholic center of Boston. 

Although primarily revitalized to break tex- 
tile union organization down South, the In- 
visible Empire, from its horse doctor Grand 
st local Cyclops and 
its anti-Catholicism. 





Wizard down to the sm: 
Den, is straining to unleash 
Hit Murphy, Farley 

Advisors of Imperial Wizard James A. Cole- 
scott know that the Federal Government would 
crack down on any attempt to revive the days 
of 1866-1871 when the KKK’s grotesque masks 
and gowns were used to frighten newly-freed 
Negroes. 

Colescott freque ntl 
the Catholic Church 
the greatest and g 








and publicly—threatens 
declaring that “one of 
vest wars in the history 






of our country is once more being waged be- 
tween the American people and the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy.” He thunders against “the 
jealous old Vatican,” revives the Klan’s charge 
of 1928 that Alfred E. Smith proposed “to 
march boldly into the White House and take 
his seat in the name of the Holy See,” and says 
that in 1940 two other Catholics are being 






groomed to “capture the White House by way 
of the back door’—for Farley and Murphy are 
being mentioned as possible candidates for the 
vice-presidency. 

Colescott’s administration is pledged to “pro- 
mote the interests of the native-born, - white, 
Protestant, gentile population of America” and 
to oppose Catholics as long as they try to relate 
the church to the state. The Fiery Cross con- 
tinues to flay the Catholics. 

The Klan will participate in all elections held 
in districts where there are local Dens. This 
participation may take the form of outright 
nomination for small offices and endorsement 
and support of candidates the KKK considers 
right. Thus the Klan hopes to get its members 
into the sheriff offices and gain favor with gov- 


ernors and Congressmen, 





In Georgia Offices 
Ku Klux Klan members have been entrench- 

ing themselves in several southern state offices. 
a, Governor E. D. Rivers is friendly 

to Dr. Hiram W. Evans, ex-KKK chief, and is 

known to have been a Klansman himself. Evans 

is a lieutenant colonel on Rivers’ staff. 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Brooklyn Catholic 
head of the Truth Society, and Patrick 


strong section of the 


ll be imagined. These statements are 
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Farm Hands Starve in U.S. 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The economic tragedy that has overwhelmed small farmers 
in the Middle West and the plight of those who migrate to California were made vivid 
this week in the hearings before the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee. An out- 
Standing feature of one session was the suggestion of Secretary of Labor Perkins 
that workers on industrialized farms should have the benefit of Federa) social legislation. 


3 Agricultural 








DEWEY MEETS LANDON 





Labor Victory in Minn. 
Sign of Anti-GOP Swing 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Victory of the Labor ticket in 
Minnesota, trade union protest against a Rhode Island 
“imdustrial peace” pact which would cripple strike efforts, 
and growing activity on the pension front in a half-dozen 
states, this week shaped a picture of resurgent labor 


political activity that frightened 
and balked the many Congress- 
men who last week were ready to 
smash the Wage-Hour and Wag- 
ner acts. 

The St. Paul, Minnesota elec- 
tion saw the Fallon-Gehan clique 
bowled over by a Labor-Progres- 
sive campaign which elected John 
J. McDonough to the mayoralty 
and maintained in office in the 
city council three Laborites: John 
S. Findlan, William Parranto and 
Axel Peterson. Herman Wenzel, 
labor choice for the city control- 
lership, was beaten by the incum- 
bent, 52,512 to 37,681. 

Behind Mayor Fallon were the 
combined wealth and efforts of 
the St. Paul Association of Com- 
merce, the city Republican ma- 
chine, and several organizations 
that sprung up “spontaneously” 
to aid the incumbent. 

Victory for labor in St. Paul 
is seen by many Minnesota ob- 
servers as presaging the reinstal- 
lation of a state pro-union admin- 
istration. Governor Stassen, key- 
noter of the Republican conven- 
tion, has wiped out the labor 
gains rolled up during the many 
years of the Farmer-Labor ad- 
ministration in the Gopher State. 
The victory is seen as the begin- 
ning of an anti-Republican sweep 
in that section of the Midwest. 

While raids on labor’s rights 
have taken place in legislatures 


5 “Lost” Nations 
To Participate 
In World’s Fair 


WORLD’S FAIR, N. Y. — In- 
fusion of the World’s Fair of 
1940 with the warm, homey feel- 
ing of the typical American coun- 
ty Fair is an accomplished fact 
as May 11—the opening day—ap- 
proaches, but a new and more 
serious note was sounded recent- 
ly when Denmark announced her 
participation in the great exposi- 
tion. 

The announcement, which came 
late the very night the little 
country was invaded, brought a 
deep and sympathetic response in 
the consciousness of the Ameri- 
can people as Denmark became 
the fifth “orphan” European na- 
tion to adopt the Fair as a shrine 
at which to keep flying the 
flag of lost democracy. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway and Fin- 
land are the other four “lost” na- 
tions which will take part in the 
Fair. 

The advance ticket cam- 
paign got under way when Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia purchased 
a family souvenir book on April 
11. 





ai 
sale 





Tickets immediately went on 
sale throughout the nation. They 
are available in hotels, depart- 


ment stores, railroads, travel bu- 
reaus, churches and clubs, states 
Hervey D. Gibson, Chairman of 
the Board at the Fair. 


Prices of the various tickets, 


which are less expensive than 
those of last year, represent a 
material saving over this year’s 
50-cents admission price. They 


will be on sale until May 11. None 
of these tickets will be on sale 








after the gates of the Fair open. 

The family souvenir book, sell- 
ing for only $2.50 outstanding 
among the many barg Mr. 
Gibson said. The I k, which i 
the only one which is tranferable, 
will have a value of $4.05, rep- 
resentin saving of almost 40 


per cent. Last year the book sold 
for $3.75. In addition to five ad- 


missions to the Fair, the souvenir 


book will contain admissions to 
five new feature attractions, 
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from Oregon to Illinois, union or- 
ganization in recent months has 
been strong enough to slow down 
the campaigns to pass omnibus 
anti-labor bills in every state. 
This week Rhode Island unions 
threw their strength behind the 
fight against the proposed State 
Labor Relations Act which would 
enforce compulsory arbitration of 
industrial disputes. 

Under the terms of the pro- 
jected measure, trade unions will 
be compelled to submit their 
grievances in writing to a board, 
to be chosen by the GOP’s Gover- 
nor Vanderbilt, which would then 
dispose of the case. 

The State Labor Relations Act 
is now on file in both houses of 
the Rhode Island legislature. 

TWU Fights Proposal 

Outstanding in the fight against 
the anti-labor act is the Textile 
Workers Union of the CIO. Tex- 
tile mills in Rhode Island produce 
half the value of the state’s man- 
ufactures. 

The nationwide fight for broad- 
ened social security has also been 
spurred by labor action as mani- 
fested in pension drives, of which 
ex-Congressman Jerry O’Connell 
with his “60-60” campaign is one 
of the less prominent but never- 
theless one of major importance. 

The “60-60 plan” has been pre- 
sented in the Montana state leg- 
islature and has behind it pres- 
sure of ninety-six clubs organized 
for its passage. The fight for the 
plan is led by O’Connell through 
his organ, the weekly Montana 
Liberal. 

Among the other aims of the 
publication is the exposure of the 
fascist forces in Montana, chief 
of which is the pro-Nazi Con- 
gressman Thorkelson. O’Con- 
nell’s paper charges that Senator 
Wheeler took an active part in 
the campaign for Thorkelson who 
was also the choice of the Mon- 
tana Power Company and Ana- 
conda Copper Company. 


a. 


ELOW you see the cari- 

cature of a_ worried 
man. 

He doesn't like “that 
man in the White House.” 

The Wages and Hours 
Law, the SEC, the NLRB, 
the USHA, and the entire 
reform alphabet soup has 
shaken the foundation of 
the system of the hysterical 
man-in-the-silk-hat you see 
here. He is big business in- 
carnate. He likes rugged 
individualism, the G.O.P. 
national platform, and Su- 
preme Court Justice Mc- 
Reynolds. 


: The gentleman obviously 


doesn't believe in making 
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experts testified that 2,500,000 persons are almost starving on 


500,000 barren. farms. In some 
sections slum conditions prevail 
while thousands of families “are 
still living in sod houses or 
modified dugouts.” 

That economic conditions were 
unbearable for many dirt farmers 
even before the financial crash in 
1929 was revealed in testimony 
that in that year there were 
about 1,700,000 farms which 
yielded gross incomes of less than 
$600 a year. After the farmer 
paid all operating costs his fam- 
ily realized a net average of $25 
per month! About 7,700,000 men, 
women and children lived on such 
farms. 

By 1935 there were 2,865,000 
tenant farms and the number to- 
day is estimated as exceeding 
3,000,000. Farm laborers repre- 
sent the lowest strata in agri- 
culture and they number nearly 
5,000,000. 

Nothing was said of floods, 
dust storms and insect pests 
which have added to the misery 
of Middle West farmers and 
started them on the trek to Cali- 
fornia,, the “Eldorado” which has 
proven to be an even lower abyss 
for many of these unfortunates. 

What is happening is that the 
epic of historians and poets—the 
“American yeoman” of rugged 
virtues—is being wiped out by 
adverse economic forces. The free 
lands of the old epic were prac- 
tically occupied by the dawn of 
the present century, many of 
them passing into the hands of 
big speculators, and the farmer 
no longer has a refuge to which 
he can flee. 

Meantime big estates that have 
come to be known as “industrial- 
ized farms” have appeared to 
some extent in the Middle West 
but especially in California. Em- 
ploying hired labor for low 
wages, the wage workers do not 
have the social security benefits 
that offer some measure of relief 
to the workers in urban industry 
and Secretary of Labor Perkins 
recommended that this legislation 
be extended to workers in indus- 
trialized agriculture. 

It is recalled that when the 
Civil Liberties Committee was 
holding hearings in California the 
notorious Associated Farmers 
were warned that the frightful 
social and economic conditions of 
migrant laborers on the Pacific 
Coast would bring a demand for 
the extension of social security 
benefits to them, 

That the social security laws 
should apply to industrialized 
farms is obvious for two reasons. 
When a certain section of agri- 
culture becomes a capitalized en- 
terprise employing wage labor it 
has the charterer of urban in- 
dustry and there should be no 


distinction in law between the 
two. 
The Associated Farmers are 


tied up with big banks and ecor- 
porations and many of them have 
direct investments in the big 
farms where migratory workers 
are exploited to the bone. To per- 
mit such industries to benefit by 
the agricultural exemptions of 
the law is unfair to urban indus- 
tries and an injustice to the 
migrant workers who are deprived 
of the law’s benefits. 
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Will Batista accept the decision of the electorate? 


58 Unions, 200 Officials 
Hit by Arnold Campaign 


By BENJAMIN WYLE 
From an unexpected direction comes the most recent 
attack on organized labor. At the instigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the anti-trust laws are being dragged out 


of oblivion and applied to labor unions. 


From all over the 


country comes news of the criminal indictment of unions 


and their officials for alleged 
violations of the Sherman and 
Clayton Anti-Trust Acts. 

Passed originally in 1890 to 
curtail the growing tendency of 
capital to monopolize, the Sher- 
man Act, emasculated by the 
courts, proved of little avail for 
this purpose and business unifi- 
cation continued. By 1914, mo- 
nopolistic abuses had become so 
flagrant that additional legisla- 
tion to put teeth into the Sher- 


man Act was passed (Clayton 
Act). 
However, this Sherman Act 


which had proved so ineffectual 
for the purposes intended did 
prove profi- 
cient in one 
respect. Not- 
withstanding 
the fact that 
this law was 
never intended 
to apply to 
labor unions, 
the courts by 
a strained in- 
ter preta- 








tion held the 
unions subject \ P 
to it. 

In the be- Arnold 


ginning of the 

20th century, as result of such a 
judicial construction, the Hatters 
Union in the famous Danbury 
Hatters case had triple damages 
in the sum of $214,688.95 as- 
sessed against it under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act for organ- 
izing a boycott of an open shop 
hat manufacturer. This decision, 
climaxing a _ series of drastic 
court verdicts against labor under 
the Sherman Act, spurred the 
trade unions and their friends to 
seek to amend this law so as to 
clearly establish labor’s immunity 
under the anti-trust statutes. 

No Real Change 

This estrapade resulted in ad- 
ditional provisions in the Clayton 
Act, clearly and expressly ex- 
empting trade unions from the 
scope of the anti-trust legisla- 
tion. The new statute was hailed 
by Samuel Gompers as _ labor’s 
“Magna Charta.” 

But once again the courts 
frustrated the clear mandate of 
Cougress and declared that the 
Clayton Act made no change in 
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laws — for the benefit of 
the people. And he doesn't 
like those who do... The 
only left-wingers he ad- 
mires are those daredevil 
“Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution."" And 
that's pretty far to the left 
for him. 

So he doesn't like The 
New Leader—because The 
New Leader doesn't like 
him, and his kind, and says 
ee 

We've been fighting the 
top-hat boys for two dec- 
ades. In recent years we've 
had to take on the colored- 
shirt boys and the caviar 
comrades. With our "fi- 
nances” it's been a sort of 
tough job—and sometimes 
it's been like facing a per- 
petual series of Joe Louis’ 
left jabs. 

There are hundreds of 
totalitarian agents in this 
country who watch ghoul- 
like for us to get that 
knockout sock. So far we've 
been able to spar for our- 
selves, but now we need 
some cushioning ... fast 
and plentiful. 
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All of which means that 
these appeals have been 
virtually ignored by the 
bulk of our readers. If 
there's a reason, we'd like 
to know it... If not, then, 
for the sake of political 
and social decency, write 
to us for that subscription 
booklet we went weeks 
without salaries to print. 





Do as Elizabeth Thomas 
of Milwaukee did when | |; 
she wrote: Hi 

“Please find enclosed 
my check for $5.00 to be 
used for sending to new 
branches in poor locali- 
ties, or for sample cop- 
ies, as you think best. 

"The New Leader is 
steadily improving and if 
we could get it read 
all over the country we 








should soon have a 
strong, real Socialist 
movement." 




















You can do it—why not — 
now. . .? : 
Cordially, 
THE NEW LEADER. 
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the existing law. Labor unions, 
consequently, still came within 
the anti-trust law while the gov- 
ernment found these statutes in- 
effectual in its efforts to prevent 
the growth of monopolies. 

With the advent of the New 
Deal, the attitude of the govern- 
ment towards labor changed. In- 
stead of repression or at best 
tolerance of organized labor, the 
administration, in a _ series of 
measures, gave definite encour- 
agement and impetus to the or- 
ganizations of working people 
and declared that the public 
policy of the nation was to en- 
courage collective bargaining. 

Furthermore, under the re- 
organized Supreme Court, labor 
believed that the reactionary de- 
cisions of this body’s predecessors 
would be overruled, including 
those which applied the anti- 
trust laws to trade unions. 

Nationwide Attack 

Suddenly, for reasons best 
known to the administration, 
large appropriations were voted 
the anti-trust division of the De- 
partment of Justice and govern- 
mental prosecutions under the 
Sherman Act were launched over 
the entire country. Moreover, 
labor unions were made the prin- 
cipal victims of such prosecution. 

Everywhere trade unions and 
their officials were brought to the 
bars of justice charged as crimi- 
nals, not for violence, extortion 
or fraud, but for alleged inter- 
ference with the free flow of com- 
meree. Already 58 labor unions 
and 200 union’ representatives 
have been indicted in the govern- 
ment’s anti-trust drive. 

Thurman Arnold, the Special 
Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of these prosecutions, as- 
sures labor and the nation at 
large that prosecution will ensue 
only for what he regards as un- 
reasonable interference with com- 
merece, namely: 

Unions’ attempts to (1) pre- 
vent the use of more efficient or 
cheaper material; (2) fix prices; 
(3) require employment for un- 
necessary labor; (4) oppose col- 
lective bargaining systems, and 
(5) graft and extortion. 

Already the line between rea- 
sonable and unreasonable inter- 
ference has become thin. Just 
which situations come within Mr. 
Arnold’s_ definition, only» Mr. 
Arnold knows. 

Apex Verdict Vital 

The construction and utilization 
of these anti-trust laws in the 
manner indicated promise to 
bring with them government con- 
trol and regulation of labor 
unions as real as any of the 
totalitarian methods. Labor can- 
not long be free if compelled to 
operate in accordance with gov- 
ernmental dictum. 

The entire question of labor’s 
immunity under the anti-trust 
laws has recently been squarely 
posed before our new Supreme 
Court in the now infamous Apex 
Hosiery Decision has not 
yet been rendered. 

Labor anxiously awaits the 
judgment of the highest court. 
But if the court should affirm the 


case. 


old interpretation that labor 
comes within the scope of the 
anti-trust legislation, the battle 


still is not lost. 

Congress can once again at- 
tempt a clarification of the Sher- 
man Act that will permit no false 
interference. 

The New York State counter- 
part of the Federal Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, popularly known 
as the Donnelly Anti-Trust Act, 
which prohibits intrastate re- 
straints of trade and monopolies, 
contains an express exemption of 
bona fide labor unions in its pro- 


Under the clear language 


visions 

of this state statute, the New 
York State courts, unlike the 
Federal courts, have held labor 


unions and their officials immune 
from either civil or criminal 


prosecution. 


- 
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Rooks and Writers 


By Elias L. Tarlak 


An Anarchist’s Picture 
Of Stalinland 


ENIN’S and Stalin’s Russia has been frequently criticized by 
L socialists and liberals, let alone by conservatives. The savage 
despotism instituted in Russia by the Stalinocracy has naturally 
provoked the indignation of every sincere liberal and socialist. 
However, criticism coming from anarchistic circles has not at- 
tracted much attention. 

The author of the book under review* is a well known Russian 
follower of the views of Bakunin and Kropot- 
kin. His name is P. G. Maximov. He has long 
been known as a journalist, writer and agi- 
tator. More than once he was imprisoned in 
Soviet Russia and, luckily for him, was finally 
deported from that country. 














with the 





He is thoroughly familiar 
history of the Russian revolution, with the 
Soviet press, and with. the writings of ' 3 


Lenin, Trotsky and other dei majores of Com- 
munism. 


Elias Tartak 


* * * 


Lenin a Marxist? 


A® A FOLLOWER of Bakunin and Kropotkin, the author is 
opposed to Marx and Marxism. He considers Lenin “a con- 
sistent Marxist and consequently a reactionary.” 

These are two rather large orders, aren’t they? But let us 
overlook Maximov’s sweeping assertions. It tickles this columnist’s 
sense of humor to hear Lenin called “a consistent Marxist.” The 
columnist strongly suspects that Marx himself would have had 
a good laugh over this. ; 

The important part of Maximov’s book is not his polemic with 
Marx. It is the story of the development of Lenin’s state. ; 

And here Maximov has a number of pertinent and interesting 
things to tell the reader. 

* 


“ * 


Two Lenins 

ENIN’S duality or duplicity is well followed up in “The Guil- 

lotine at Work.’ From the very beginning there were two 
Lenins. 

One was the Lenin who promised socialism and freedom to 
the masses, the Lenin of “The State and Revolution.” 

There Lenin promised freedom of speech and press for all 
parties, election and recall of all officials by the masses, etc. On 
the other hand, there was the Lenin who was preparing his party 
of professional revolutionaries for a “Jacobin dictatorship.” 

Needless to say which of the two Lenins was the real one. 
With an impressive array of quotation and historical fact, Maxi- 
mov shows how Lenin had anticipated and, right from his October 
coup d’etat, deliberately instituted a system of one-party dictator- 
ship, pitiless terror and “iron discipline” not only for the oppo- 
nents of his system, but—first and last—for the masses. 

It is here that the book is at its best. For, in turn, quoting 
Lenin’s words and adducing his acts, Maximov demonstrates with 
what unswerving mercilessness and unscrupulousness Lenin had 
set out to drive his party, the workers and the peasantry, along 
the path of his terroristic Utopia. 

He was as merciless and cynical in dealing with the opposi- 
tion in his own party as he was in his treatment of Socialists, 
liberals and anarchists. 

* * * 


The Father of Purges 

ENIN thus paved the road for Stalin’s future purges to Lenin’s 

disciples. 

The chapter dealing with the tragedy of the Kronstadt rebel- 
lion is one of the best in Maximov’s book. Carefully, the author 
goes through the history of Soviet terror, explains its system and 
machinery, tabulates the’ approximate statistics of its victims. 

The perished from the “shootings,” 
purges, deportations, easily runs into 
millions. : 

It is the careful documentation, the historical unfolding and 
analysis of the work of Communist terror that make Maximov’s 
book truly valuable. The picture is fascinating and harrowing. 

As would be expected, a large part of the book is devoted to 
the history of the Russian anarchist movement in Soviet Russia 
and to its merciless suppression by Lenin, Trotky, and ‘Stalin. 

This part of Soviet history, little known on this side of the 
ocean, has long awaited its historian. 

Utterly disagreeing with P. G. Maximov’s political philosophy, 
this coluninist is glad to report that “The Guillotine at Work” is 
an important, almost an indispensable book for all those who wish 
to understand the machinery, the workings and the history of the 
Lenin-Stalin terror, that basic feature of the Communist state. 

The book’s general philosophy is naive; its factual material and 
its analysis are irreplaceable. 
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THE GUILLOTINE AT WORK, by P. G. Maximov; published 
by Alerander Berkman Fund; Chicago; 1940. $3.50. 





Ambitious Melodrama 
By MALCOLM KIMON 


HE MOST interesting fact about Miss Frankau’s melodrama 

is the injection of the word “Democracy” into what would 
otherwise be simple E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Most of us, I suppose, have been irritated by the intellectual 
infancy of the average writer of detective fiction or melodrama, 
and Miss Frankau’s attempt to write melodrama like an adult is 
altogether to be welcomed. But the writer’s point of view remains 
a secondary consideration in the novel of excitement, and Miss 
Frankau has made the companion errors of talking too much and 
too glibly about society and of permitting the talk to take the 
place of the shooting. 

The story deals with a secret society called “Phoenix” which 
aims to reform England. What it means by reform and how it 
expects to accomplish its aim is never very clear, and the younger 
members of the society, on whom the story concentrates, have a 
distinctly sophomoric tone about their talk and their behavior. 

The result of this is that, although there is throughout the story 
a general air of political excitement, the excitement never quite 
gets through to the reader. Against this nebulous turmoil is 
placed a murder mystery which, though successful in arousing 
interest and suspense, comes finally to the lamest conclusion pos- 
sible in mystery fiction. 

Miss Frankau is an intelligent and amusing writer, but she 
has permitted herself to lose sight of the primary requirements of 
melodrama, Appointment With Death, though never exactly dull, 
is only rarely really interesting. 


* APPOINTMENT WITH DEATH, by Pamela Frankau. 
lished by E. P. Dutton, New York, 1940. $2.50. 
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INDIAN LABOR LEADER 
CHARGES C.P. BRIBE 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 
DULUTH, Minn.—An affidavit 
by an Indian leader of the 
Farmer-Labor Party and a three- 
minute speech by one delegate to 
the St. Louis county convention 
of the party here exposed some 


Communist Party among the In- 
dians. He refused. 

An investigation of the Indian’s 
charges is being made and it is 
expected that two C.P. agents 
will forfeit their membership in 
the Farmer-Labor Party. 
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Communists who have been bor- 
ng in for some time. 

The Indian’s affidavit men- 
tioned two Communist who had 
offered to place him on the pay- 
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roll and move his family to New York City Renewals.. 
) if he would accept a | 1 Year to Foreign Countries..... £00 
Dulath j ; Raat ‘ 1 Year to Gamadsa...........s000. 358 
position as organizer for the 
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By Charles Edward Russell 











The News Reel 


y=. but Trondheim isn’t the end of the story. And Cliveden, 
which makes the noises (and the blunders) and puts on the 
snooty swank and runs the government badly, isn’t the British 
nation. Anyone else that has had my opportunity to observe at 
close range in a time of stress and strain, the peculiar British 
psychology and British reaction to defeat, will be as ready to be- 
lieve that there are several more chapters in this serial and some 
of them will be rough reading. They are no friends of mine, 
these tough-fibered, acquisitive islanders; I am too mindful of 
Ireland, India and Palestine, with occasional trimmings of Tas- 
mania, Honk Kong, South Africa, and points east and south. 

But having lived among them, I have learned to respect a‘cer- 
tain dogged tenacity in them that doesn’t go scram when the 
reverses pile up big and black. They may do some fancy gig steps 
in trying to cover up their losses, but no one need be deceived about 
that. If they don’t front page defeat they don’t forget it, either. 
Besides, the British Empire idea is too closely interwoven with 
the daily and hourly life of every Englishman to be surrendered 
after one swift movement to the rear. If I were a German, I 
should draw the jubilate rather light these weeks. There’s more 
Allied stuff on the fire, and if it calls for a new cook, he will not 
hail from Cliveden, which is something different again. 

Take It 
Eas 

1’ LEAST, I shouldn’t be in any indecent or precipitate haste 

about that invasion of England over which the Italian press 
is now cackling, Hist! There—Great Goering! Behind our hands, 
you know—like this. Don’t go all the way in. Keep one hand on 
the door. 


They Didn't 
Have to Move 

TILL, I think that in these grim conditions most persons regard 

attempts at humor by high officers as bad taste. Addressing 
the British troops that scrambled out of Norway just in time to 
save themselves, the British chief of staff, bearing the singularly 
ironic name of Ironsides, told them they must not think they had 
been driven out. Not at all. They just walked out because they 
were ordered. 

“I could a stayed if I had wanted to,” said Huck Finn when 
the man appeared with the shot gun, “but I didn’t want to.” 
They Should 
Have Let Him Be 

HE REVENGES that the whirligig of time brings in are often 

of a nature to make one stare and wonder, and my stout young 
friend Adolph Germer, calls my attention to one of the neatest that 
I had dully overlooked. 

The great automobile strike in Michigan 
occurred when Frank Murphy was governor. 
Being of a notable sense of justice, first, and 
therefore having a strong sympathy with the 
men that toil, Governor Murphy refused to 
allow the state troopers to be used ,to drive 
the strikers back to. their work, refused to 
allow strikers to be starved or intimidated, 
and insisted that they should have a fair 
chance to state their cause 

For this reason, he was marked for destruc- 
the great Industrial and Financial In- 
terests, and when he came up for re-election, 
these, putting forth their utmost endeavors, 
brought about his defeat. 

Hooray! Grand work! Thus always to public officers who 
give strikers a fair deal. Let all the rest take warning, for 
this is what we ean and will do for them. 

But if Exploitation had not won this glorious victory and had 
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thhic officers where they get off about strikes, Frank 
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the tomb of this lost endeavor, 


“Hoist with their own petard.” 
The South Stays 
Back in '61 
I AM AN OLD Washington correspondent and hard boiled to 
legislative flim-flam, but more once this winter I have 
startled by the adventuring in crook that has been dared 


\ 





been 
by the Interests eager to assassinate or hamstring the Wagner and 
have made a new high in in- 





Wages-and-Hours 
genuity and the devious, every day or two turning up a new trick 
that would have made even the railroad lobbyists of former times 
look simple and childish. 

Out of these maneuvers it would be difficult to say that the 
Manufacturers Association and the Chamber of Commerce emerge 
with any credit. But they have shown again to the philosopnai- 
cal to what lengths men will go to defend their profits, and also 
shown something else at least equally interesting and worth pon- 
dering. 

For the most determ 









ined enemy of these Acts has not been the 
northern manufacturer but the Associated Farmer and the South- 
ern employer. And what is revealed in these activities is that to 
a part of the South, after seventy-five years, the only conceptior 
of labor is still slave labor, kept upon a subsistence basis ex- 
actly as before the Civil War. It is the mainspring of all the 
Southern attacks upon the Wage and Hours Act. Ten cents an 
hour— that will be just enough to keep them alive. 

But what is no less instructive is that the same social 
concept is at the same time the mainspring of the Southern 
determination to maintain in Congress the sacred right 
to lynch. 

‘Lynching keeps them subdued and submissive and willing to 
accept the subsistence basis and make no fuss about it. 

You will not read of these things in your daily newspaper nor 
hear them discussed on Independence Day. But they are well 
worth your sober consideration, nevertheless. 
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H, that noble Private Enterprise, cornerstone of our Pros- 

perity, of our free institutions, of our liberties, of our na- 
tion itself! Too oft have we Ishmaels scoffed at it, too oft sweep- 
ingly denied that it can do things better than Public Ownership. 
Memorably, now, if the revelations made by the national Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission are correct, memorably we 
are convicted of error and injustice. According to these allega- 
brought against branches of the Power Trust in Missouri, 
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SRO-WORSHIPPING elements among the New Dealers con- 
ue to cling to the storm-tossed raft of their hope that 
nt Roosevelt does not intend to try for the Third Term 


they say, is that the nomination will 
i with a magnificent 


Or maybe he is pursu- 





that he can have a lead- 
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one kneels in our politi 
comp ly stalled. The “magnificent 
the most de picable performance of 
he United States has ever been guilty 
and is hat ‘ \ An for the cil ventio! 
it’ is already le t the conve nominate 
Frank Hagu ld it to do so. 

The most poiqnant phase t the thole situation he has cre- 
ated is the table doubts he vill cause to germinate in all 
reflective minds and seasoned observers. Doubts as to sincerity, 
IT mean. Was this mind from the beginning? Follow that 

wmvoidable s tggestion and see to what unhappy conclusions it 


About the “forgotten man,” for instance. 
By that sin fell the angels. But the power to withstand the 


temptation of personal ambition is the test of character’s reality. 
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ONLY FIGHTING IN NORWAY 


The port at Narvik, still controlled by the British. 


rance lightens Kmpire’s Transport 
et-up to Fight Food Shortage Threat 


PARIS (Passed by the Censor).—The Cabinet -Minister for the 


By BENJAMIN PROTTER 


French colonies 


counts on a long, drawn-out war, lasting possibly five years. A decisive Allied victory may 
come sooner, but Mr. Mandel is taking no chances. All his plans for speeding up colonial 
production are based on that estimate. If German resistance breaks down sooner, so much 


the better. But a prolonged state 
of hostilities will find a consoli- 
dated and well-organized French 
empire, owing to Mr. Mandel’s 
energetic efforts, capable of sup- 
porting indefinitely the burden of 
a gigantic conflict. 

The colonies can supply the me- 
tropolis, according to Mr. Man- 
del, with much more foodstuffs 
than they are sending right now. 

The greatest obstacle lies in 
transportation facilities, Thou- 
sands of bags of coffee wait on 
the docks of Madagascar because 
there are not enough ships. 

France’s shipyards have never 
caught up with the huge loss that 
French shipping sustained in the 
previous wars. Paris has had to 
depend since then on foreign car- 
gos to carry a good part of the 
colonial products to French home 
ports. 





Coffee Plentiful 

This thriving maritime trade 
has been the share of the small 
nations, such as Greece, Holland 
and Portugal, whose principal 
business is plying the seas. Now 
these nations have turned to the 
more profitable commerce of car- 
rying war supplies from one part 
of the world to the other. 

They are also busy with the 
better part of the trade which the 
American merc! 
lost since the passage of the Neu- 
trality Act. 

A sure sign that Mandel is or- 
ganizing transport satisfactorily 


int carriers have 





lies in the improved coffee su} 
plies which have arrived in Pan 
The long lines seen a few wee 
ago in front of shops with coffee 
to sell have disappeared magi- 
cally. Coffee can be bought now 
anywhere and in any quantity 
desired. 

As it is, France remains after 
eight months of hostilities a land 
of Cocagne 
thing can be had in abundance— 
so much so that the Parisians 
have a hard time taking the war 
as seriously as they should. 

They can enjoy their daily apé- 
ritif in their favorite cafe and 
gossip to their heart’s content 
just about as much as before, for 
the fighting goes on far from 
home. 

The effect of the recent food 
regulations is in part psychologi- 
‘ al, 
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No Limit on Dishes 
There are no_ restrictions, 
properly speaking, on the quan- 








tity of food which can be eaten 
by any one person at one meal, 
except for meat when served in 
a restaurant. 

The newspapers exaggerate 
when they speak of “meatless” 
days. There are no strictly vege- 
tarian periods. If one can’t get 
beef or veal, he is allowed pork, 
lamb, chicken, rabbit, and calf’s 
liver. And there is no limitation 
at all on fish. 

There is scarcely any curtail- 
ment of the number of dishes a 
restaurant can serve to a patron. 
The decree says “two plates,” of 
which only one can be meat... 
plus hors d’oeuvres, salads, des- 
sert, cheese and fruit, and not 
counting the vegetables which go 
with the “plates.” 

In addition, the public authori- 
ties have made a very wide in- 
terpretation, classifying oysters 
and snails as hors d’oeuvre! 

Bread and coal cards are being 
prepared with the intention of 
rationing the population if the 
necessity arises. The winter is 
over, consequently coal rationing 





will have no effect until next Oc- 
tober, if at all. 

As for bread, the situation is 
more serious. When the war be- 
gan, France had a very large sur- 
plus of wheat, amounting to sev- 
enty million bushels. The general 
mobilization in August and Sep- 
tember last year took many of 
the peasants away from farms. 

No more than half the usual 
ground was sown with winter 
wheat. A considerable effort is 
being made to increase the spring 
sowing. Whether bread will be 
rationed at all depends on the 
size of the crop. 

The French rank among the 
biggest bread eaters per capita. 
If this year’s crop falls short of 
the national supply needed, the 
authorities propose to increase 
the amount of barley and bean 
flour which can be mixed with the 
wheat. 

The mixture of two per cent 
now allowed will be increased to 
twenty. French pastry, which is 
still authorized four,days a week, 
will be completely forbidden. 


Franco to Cash in on Civil War by 
Hawking Battlefields to Tourists 
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you can see 
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General Franco 
800 women 


romance with 


asquez, 
rists inherited from aS 
“raneo is bidding for foreign exchange from 
the 120,000 Americans who used to visit 
pre-war France each year. 

We haven’ 


Warm winds across the Spanish main will 
bring with them canned romance this summer 
the macabre hand of the Madrid 
propaganda ministry, which will soon launch an 

campaign in the United States to 

irists to Spain. 
in the posters and folders issued 
by Franco’s men will be tours of the battlefields 
and wrecked cities and of course, if you wish, 
Seville, Granada, and the pictures 
Goya, and El Greco which the 








Spain now dormant. 


and children were splintered to 


death in the market place one warm day, is on the itinerary. Or the 


bull fight ring in Badajoz 
into a pit and machine-gunned. 


where 2,000 Loyalists were thrown 


And then there is the shell-pocked telephone building in Madrid, 


the graves near Teruel, the crater-filled Ebro shores 


quiet spots.... 
But you can’t go... visas 


and other 


will be issued only to those who can 


get two persons to testify to their good character and “innocence 
of any beliefs prejudicial to the Nationalist regime.” 


Just to plug Franco’s campaign, we’d like you to know that hotel 
rooms and railroad tickets are somewhat higher now than they were 


before the ci\ 





| war, because of new taxes, food is scarce and much 


more expensive, and so is the Toledo ware which many tourists buy. 


Embroidered linens are higher still. ... 
So watch for the big red letters on the posters . 


., and keep calm! 


English Want Chamberlain Out; 
ritain Urged to Beat Nazis to Greece 


(Continued from Page One) 
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once the only door through whiéh the outside 
world can bring any effective support into the 
Balkans if invaded by the Axis powers. That 
Italy is eagerly waiting for the proper moment 
to smash this door, after a bold stroke in the 
ae Dodecanese; that a lightning Italian success 
In Greece would completely destroy any possi- 
bility for Yugoslavia’s resistance against in- 


rtually night changed into a stronghold 
of the | » taveador and nothing bec. th vasion, then imminent; that the control over 
final ry of the i nation’s powerful Greece and Yugoslavia immediately cripples 
thin ahi MeRnG # Romania’s defensive powers—all these facts are 
an _? seyond any sible dispute, as it is also clear 
bt a : Reta 4 tha a accomplished occupation of the Balkans 
g t , almost tantamount the final victory in the 
1 a terminologica European war. 
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ROADCASTING defeatism in any form 
Empire wi become: treason, habl such by as 
rigid a wartime code as the French use. is no secret that the 
Paris government has been harassed by a well-equipped 
ganda machine shooting anti-war, anti-Reynaud leaflets ar 
ture newspapers into railroad stations where 
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gather, onto trains moving into Magin an fe 
gh every street in al I i 
After police raid a headquarters, U 1sular 
offices or the Spanish refugee relief bureaus Ss a 
ratus is merely ted to another well prepared center, often 


distric 





one of Paris’ wea 

In the past Com lists have been s 
to four or five years imprisonment 
off the west coast of France. Penalty 
spreading defeatist literature may hencet 
be execution, according to a decree i 
the cabinet last week. 

Already on trial under the new law are 
George Bolore, one of the GPU p i 
missars who watched over the International! 
Brigade; Marcel Vittet, former editor 2 
Avant Garde; and two of his assistants, 
mone Vigoureux and Morris Berlemont. 

Such drastie action reflects Fren 
ness against the Soviets and the Con 
Erstwhile CP celebrities are as 
nolds dissent in the United State 
ing British negotiations with Mai ambassador to 
London, the firm French stand is al a note to the English 
that France still considers the Russians as noisome an enemy 
as Germany. 

All groups within the Socialist Party, all leaders from Leon 
Blum to Paul Faure, feel that the government is justified in 
taking action against the agents of the CP, the policy of which 
now pivots around the German strategy of turning French pub- 
lic opinion against London and demoralizing the home front to 
spread dissatisfaction among the front line forces. 

* * * 
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Australia Censors 
Stalinite Press 

O THROUGHOUT the British Empire today the governments 

are clamping down on Communists and their press. Stalinite 
publications in Australia are now being rigidly censored on any 
reference to war, strikes, industrial unrest, or the Soviet gov- 
ernment. Despite strong Stalinite organization work within the 
Australasian Council of Trade Uni ‘ body voted last 
week to back the Federal Labor Party’s policy of endorsing the 
war on Nazism, 

The CP has been Stakhanoffing its sabotage schedule in Austra- 
lia. It even attempted to prevent Prime Minister wmenzies t:0m 
seeking to speak at a mine ace in 
the coal fields—which have been tied up 












s’ meeti 





‘ike of 30,000 


Because a six weeks stoppage has crippled steel pro- 





diggers. 

duction and shipping, the government has. passed laws compell- 

ing operators to begin drawing coal if the “strike” leaders refuse 

further negotiation. 

London "Worker" Hit 

In Libel Case 

(CANADA has’ already banned CP publications and the Labor 
government of New Zealand prepares fol uit as the 

Anzac Stalinites not only continue nent’s war 


efforts but use their prongs on the 





In London, although the 











especially in Scotland—oppose tl rictions, the go 
begun to hamper the liberty whi Stalinites have 
license to chip away at the war machine. City councils 





southern England plan to curb the CP’s anti-war activi 
the party’s influence in the trade unions. 

Just as the American government is picking off the leaders of 
the CP apparatus one at a time, London reso to legal action. 
Ed R. Pountney, “owner” of the London Daily was fined 
$7,000 for libeling Sir Walter Citrine and other members of the 
general councii of the Trades ‘Union Con 

Although restrictions on CP anti-war activities increase, there 
is no concomitant | r of si 1 campaigns. Nor 
is there any restriction on the labor mov 

War conditions notwithstanding, the 
and its affiliated ore i 
usual during the first week of September, in Hastings, under the 
presidency of William Holmes. 

British Labor Party ieaders 
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LSI Commission 
Discusses Reconstruction 





A SMALL commission of its leaders has been set up by the 
Labor and Socialist International to draft a n for the re- 


construction of Europe after the war. This 
committee will invite a i 
to send material on the s\ 

On the commission are Ca 
of Belgium; Leon Blum of 
Noel Baker of Britain; F 
way; Koos Vorrink of Holl: 
cessor to F. Adler, secretary 
has resigned. The new se 
pointed at a meeting early 

In the meantime, th 
completed federation of 
warring nations and is 7 

























working standards, wages, and civil rights despite the conflict. 
One correspondent close to the French |] r movement writes 
from Paris that he’s amazed at the pervert mception American 
left-wing publications have of the “restriction” on trade upon activ- 
ities. He points out that only the bare necessities warring 


nation are imposed on J x and the French Fed of Labor. 
This coincides with the remark made to this columnist 
recently by the curator of an important Parisian museum. 
Passing through New York on his way to Mexico, he visited 
this dust-clogged editorial room. During our conversation he 
asked: “What’s wrong with your university peonle? It wasn’t 
until I came to New York that I learned from them that I was 
jittery from persecution, emaciated by ration-imposed starva- 
tion, and in constant danger of jailing because I'm one of the 
radical intellectuals. A trip to Paris would convince them of 
the utter nonsense of their impressions.” 


Social Democrats Give 
Iceland Progressive Gov't 
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hold off a surprise land . 

None of the 117,692 people in Iceland is 
men and women over twenty-one years vot 
1930 the Icelanders celebrated the one thousand 
of their parliament, the Althing, the 
world. There is complete religious fr 
The Socialists have governed long a 
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Austrians Set Up 
Volunteer Army 
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andolph, Ex-Head of Nat'l Negro Congress, Urges 
o-Racialists to Organize Themselves for Democracy 


By A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
DAY’S crisis creates an intensification of the impoverishment, 
misery and degradation of the Negro peoples in particular, and 
the darker races in general. 

In this hour of crisis, the Negro people look to programs for 
their liberation. 

Among a considerable section of Negro people, there is a belief 
that Negroes should look to Japan for leadership, based largely 
upon the fact that Japan is one of the darker races. 

This position is futile and fallacious because Japan is an im- 
perialist power and therefore she subjugates rather than liberates 
weaker people. Witness her treatment of the Chinese who too 
are colored. 

Moreover, Japan is completely absorbed trying to maintain her 
own imperial existence and expansion and couldn’t, even if she 
would, come to the rescue of the oppressed peoples of color. Japan 
in a war with the United States would no doubt seek to exploit the 
unrest of the Negro people upon a basis of color, not because of 
any real interest in the Negro but for her own advantage. 

Another section of the Negro people and the darker races places 
its hopes in the Soviet Union. These hopes are just as vain and 
unsubstantial for the Soviet Union, too, is an imperial power and 
seeks, like Japan, the extension and expansion of her power over 
weaker peoples, regardless of color. Witness Mongolia, Finland, 
and the small Baltic states. 

Besides, Russia, like Japan, is a dictatorship, which takes only 
cognizance of the use to her of people, with no concern for their 
rights, except when they may serve as a point of propaganda and 
advantage of her foreign policy. 

This attitude of the Soviet Union is explicit in the flat refusal 
to make the famous movie picture of America’s injustice to the 
Negro with a Negro group which journeyed to Russia, when the 
turn of events indicated possible recognition by the United States. 
This is no statement of condemnation of this position, but merely 
an illustration of the fact that Russia, like all other power na- 
tions, follows her national interest, despite her ideological pro- 
fessions, 

And, of course, it may be that her national interests may not 


Pulitzer Prizes 


Awards Based on Social 
Content for First Time 


By Professor JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Author of “The Quest for Literature” se: 





and “Rodin.” 


AVE the Pulitzer Prize judges undergone a change of 
heart? Have they gradually been growing aware of 
the problems of the land? Has the understatement: “One- 
third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed’ made them 
recognize the plight of some fellow-citizens? This year, 
for depth of social implications, for power of vision and 
righteous wrath, the awards honor the. Pulitzer Prize 
Committee. 

When Sinclair Lewis, in 1926, shrugged his shoulders 
from under the Pulitzer accolade, his “Arrowsmith” was 
mis-mated with “Craig’s Wife” 
in the drama, with dear old ,Pro- 
fessor Channing’s sixth volume 
of the “History of the United 
States,” “The Life of Sir William 
Osler” and the used of Upton Sinclair and others 
poetry of Amy of his including what the 
Lowell. Even as late as 1937, the Times called “one of the so-called 
“best novel” award went to—can editors of the old 
you guess it?—“Gone With the This hap- 





widely banned—and widely sold; 

both brought about a 

sional investigation. 
The “muck-raker” was 


Congres- 


term 
experimental 





cigar-smoking time, 
muck-raking 


McClure’s Magazine.” 


Wind.” This was followed by pens to be Ray Stannard Baker, 
“The Late George Apley,” then who woke the nation, in 1894, to 
“The Yearling’—and now the’ the march of Coxey’s Army, and 


Steinbeck’ 1940 wins the Pulitzer 
Prize for volumes VII and VIII 
of the searching study of Wood- 
row Wilson. 


surprise of John who in 
“Grapes of Wrath.” 

The significance of this award 
may be judged by two quotations 








One More Front 


T has been common knowledge that Com- 

munists in the National Negro Congress 
were organizing to assure that the CP line 
would be followed, viz.: Roosevelt attacked, 
liaison with Lewis formed, the Allies de- X\ 
nounced as imperialist, ete. 


Le 


Fs 


Stalin 


Negro Comintern agents were active in New 
York for this purpose as early as last Feb- 
ruary. As the Congress opened, everything 
was set. 

When president A. Philip Randolph attacked the Communist 
line, he was howled at and booed by rehearsed clagues. He was 
then replaced by a Communist who also prevented him from 
making a final coast-to-coast broadcast. 


Active among the Communist Party line delegates was Max 
Yergan of City College. An analysis of the delegates reveals 
that white Communist “representatives” of spurious clubs and 
societies helped how! and vete in the CP line. 


The New Leader herewith prints a digest of the second half of 
the speech delivered at the Congress by A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeving Car Porters. The con- 
cluding section will appear next week. 














always coincide with the interests and progress of the Negro 
people and other darker races. 

Moreover, Russia, too, must look to her own stability and fu- 
ture.. She was powerless to save Ethiopia, although she has made 
an uncostly gesture of sympathy to this unhappy country in a 
brilliant speech by Foreign Commissar Litvinoy at the League of 
Nations. 

” * * 

UT WHAT of Great Britain and France? Should the Negro 

and darker people look to them for freedom and justice? The 
answer is written large and in unmistakable terms in the long, 
tragic history of the fingers of England and France, dripping 
with blood of black, yellow, and brown colonials. 

England and France have stolen the land and labor of black 
men in Africa, brown and yellow men in India and China, and 
with arrogance and pomp, abused and insulted these helpless peo- 
ples until they are well-nigh stung to revolt. 

Moreover, England and France, like Japan and Russia, are em- 
pires that subjugate and do not liberate weaker peoples. Despite 
their protestations of democracy, millions of their dark colonials 
are slaves, held down by bayonet and sword; Christian mission- 
aries; lying and double-dealing diplomacy, and the adroit policy 
of divide and rule. 

In very truth, it is not the business of great power nations to 
go around hunting oppressed people to free, for it is a notorious 
fact that they do not liberate their own. 

We can prove that by the Negroes in the United States of 
America. 

The only rational conclusion then seems to be that the Negro 
and the other darker races must look to themselves for freedom. 
Salvation for a race, nation, or class must come from within. 
Freedom is never granted; it is won. Justice is never given; it 
is exacted. 

Freedom and justice must be struggled for by the oppressed 
of all lands and races, and the struggle must be continuous, for 
freedom is never a final act, but a continuing, evolving process to 
higher and higher levels of human, social, economic, political and 
religious relationships. 

Privation, sacrifice and suffering are the price of freedom. 

Charity and philanthropy from the left, or the Communists 
or Socialists, is just as unsound, illogical and objectionable as 
charity and philanthropy from the right, the capitalists. For with 
charity and philanthropy go control, since the power over a man’s 
subsistence is the power over his will. Now, control of a people’s 
will by an outside force destroys their initiative, breaks down their 
feeling of independence, and thwarts and stultifies their intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual development. 

It were far better that the Negro people make progress slowly 


on their own strength and resources than that they move forward 
at an accelerated pace but led by either the reactionary right or 
reactionary left. 
* * * 

N°: the Economic Royalists of the Republican Party cannot save 

the Negro! Neither the AFL nor the CIO can save the Negro. 
The Communist Party cannot save the Negro. The Socialist Party 
cannot save the Negro. The New Deal cannot save the Negro. In 
very truth, the Negro must save himself. He must depend on his 
own right arm, together with the cooperation of his true white 
friends. 

Nor is this a doctrine of isolation, but one of self-reliance, self- 
help, but not without willingness for alliance with all movements 
whose program is in harmony with the struggle of the Negro 
people for freedom. 

And the fight for freedom must be made by the Negro people 
and other darker races in the land of their birth or adoption 
within the framework of the traditions, background and life of 
that country. 

Natives of South Africa cannot meet their problems in terms 
of the social, economic and political customs and practices of the 
United States of America. Negroes of the West Indies cannot 
grapple with their questions upon a basis of the historical back- 
ground of India, and the Negro people cannot shape and deter- 
mine their technique and methodology for their liberation by the 
social patterns and traditions of the Soviet Union. 

For the knowledge and understanding that are essential for 
an oppressed group to win its rights can only come through shar- 
ing and participating itself in the experiences and struggles for 
freedom within the country where said rights are denied, 

Just as the White House of America cannot supply leadership 
to the people of India to achieve independence from the British 
Empire, so the Kremlin cannot correctly and effectively direct 
the tactics and strategy of the Negro people or American labor 
in the fight for racial and social justice in these United States. 

* * * 
HAT of the domestic problems of the Negro people? In in- 
dustry Negroes are marginal workers, being the first fired 
and last hired. Thousands of Negro workers are jobless because 
there is what is known as “a white man’s job.” 

For instance, only white men are supposed to be engineers, 
railroad or pullman conductors, or telegraphers. Only white girls 
are accepted as telephone operators. Managerial and policy-making 
positions are generally assigned to white persons. 

This is not only true in private industry, but in the Federal 
Government as well. 

In the Federal Government, under al] administrations—Repub- 
licans and Democratic, Negroes are given either rubber-stamped, 
window-dressing jobs for the consumption of the Negro masses 
or jobs at hard labor. 

There probably is an exception here and there. Negroes who 
are given high-sounding appointments that would seem to be some- 
thing, in most instances don’t even have the empty solace of 
having their names on the door of their dingy offices. 

Most of the time of the so-called Negro politicians who receive 
appointments under any administration is spent in adroitly doing 
nothing. This is in harmony with the policy of Republeans and 
Democrats of making one or two so-called “big” Negroes, in 
order to keep down and submissive a whole lot of “little’ Negroes. 

Under this notorious system, the few big Negroes eat cake, 
while the masses lack bread. 

And at the doors of trade unions, in too many instances, 
Negroes are stopped, not because they are workers, but because 
they are black. Because of discrimination in some sections of 
industry and some of the international unions, Negro workers face 
the dilemma of being denied jobs because they don’t possess jobs. 
Of course, this is not true of all unions, I know of no unions 
in the CIO that deny the Negroes the right to join, and only 
some twenty or more international unions out of 103 affiliated with 
the AFL refuse Negroes memberhsip. 

Because Negroes are denied jobs, their relief load is high. Yet 
thousands of Negro workers soon will be out of WPA jobs, with 
no openings in private industry. 

Not only are Negroes discriminated against in industry, but 
the jobs they have are of the lowest order and they receive the 

(Continued on Page Six) 











It's a Hard 
War for 


Reporters 


“yf FOUND No Peace,” he wrote 
I four years ago. Webb Miller 
had covered two wars then, in 
1936, and when he died this week 
in a London blackout, two more 
wars had been the subjects of his 
eagerly read dispatches. 

Death of Miller pointed up for 
millions of newspaper readers the 
question of just how this war is 
being covered. Never before have 
military commands made such de- 
tailed plans for transport not only 
of soldiers but of newsmen as 
well. 

The Reichswehr has drafted 
every war correspondent into the 
army, in accord with the philos- 
ophy of the German state that 
every man’s a fighter. 23 Reich 


reporters have been killed in 
battle. 
German war correspondents, 


all of whom are enrolled in special 
“propaganda companies” of the 
Army, Navy, or 
Air Corps, take 
regular mili- 
tary training 
courses. They 
wear the rout- 
ine uniform and 
participate ac- 
tively in all in- 
cussions of 
their units. Be- 





SoH) 


tween battles, Goebbels 
they write news 
dispatches for Goebbels’ propa- 


ganda ministry. 

Under the British system, re- 
porters are kept near the scene 
of battle so that they can visit 
field headquarters and return 
rapidly to their sending station 
in order to file stories for publica- 
tion shortly following the fight. 

Reporters assigned to the Brit- 
ish Expeditionary Force in France 
must turn in three copies of their 
stories to the censor. If deletions 
are made in his copy, the reporter 
has the right of appeal to the 
chief censor and thence to the 
Director of Military Intelligence. 
Censored portions of dispatches 
have often been restored follow- 
ing such appeals. 

One copy of the diSpatch is re- 
turned to the correspondent for 
telephoning to London or Paris, 
a second is filed by the censors, 
and a third is retained by an Al- 
lied officer. The latter listens in 
on the reporter’s phone call to 
check that the dispatch sent 
through corresponds exactly with 
the one approved by the censors. 

The French also receive three 
copies of the reporter’s story, but 
under the Paris new system the 
correspondent has no right of ap- 
peal against deletions and is not 
informed of what material is 
omitted. 

However, both Allied nations 
have pledged themselves never to 
insert any additional copy into 
articles transmitted by the war 
correspondents. 




















from the New York Times. In 
its first page announcement, that 
paper said: “Although 
ably judged solely on the 
of its literary value, because of 
the sociological and political sig- 
nificance the book has attained 
since its publication a year ago 
April 14, the 
pected to be attacked from 


presum- 
basis 


selection was ex- 


ome 


quarters as a tacit approval of 
its disclosures by the advisory 
committee that recommended it 
and the trustees who approved 


From this 
long-winded = sen- 


the recommendation.” 
involved and 


tence, turn to the blunt remark 
on the Times’ book page: “The 
Steinbeck award is a milestone 
in American letters, and further 
evidence that the country is 
growing up.” (Remember that the 
play version of Steinbeck’s “Of 


Mice and Men” was chosen by the 
Critics’ Circle in 1938, while the 
Pulitzer Prize went to the oh-so- 
uplifting “Our Town.”) 


OT since “The Jungle,” Upton 

Sinclair’s picture of the con- 
ditions among work: in the 
Chicago stoc kyard » ha » power- 
ful an exposure of workers’ live 
been wrought in fiction. Stein- 
beck’s Joad family a symbol 
of the migratory workers of the 
West, as he found them in theii 
camps, while making a survey 
for the San Francisco New n 
1936. Like Sinclair’s book, “The 
Graps of Wrath” evoked‘a storm 
of wrath in conservative cente 
and from anti-labo irces; both 
books were called radical, 
scene, and worse: th vere 





John Steinbeck, whose 
owerful novel compelled 
Pulitzer recognition, 


William Saroyan, always super- 
abundant, has refused his Pulitzer 
award for his play “The Time of 
Your Life.” He have 
given three mutually 
contradictory; but the publicity is 
worth that much more. His play, 
however, is a sort of champagne 
“Our Town,” that 

prize two years 
chief character is 
nothing worth 
while in contemporary American 
life, who retires to sip cham- 
pagne in a ’Frisco shore-front 
dive, where he lavishes cash and 
comfort upon an assorted variety 
of wastrels. 

The odd part of the play is that 
somehow this jetsam of society, 
these drifters, prostitutes, and 
bums, seem to hold some sort of 
promise of better days. Life 
capitalist pressure of life—has 
put them down but not out; the 


seems to 


reasons, 


reversal of 
took the 
ago. For the 
one who 


same 


sees 


park in them is not out; each 
has a wholesome joy in life, a 
best and will to live, that show 


the power (and threat) of the 
day Edwin Markham once looked 
forward to, when “the man with 
the hoe” shall rise and take his 
due place in the world. 
PEAKING of 


at the award, 


poetry, we look 
down the list 


from Edwin Arlington Robinson 
to last year’s John Gould 
Fletcher; the first winner whose 
life and work has a social direc- 
tion is the 1940 Mark Van Doren, 
long on the editorial staff of 
The Nation. And Carl Sandburg, 
whose driving social poetry should 
iV won an award !ong ago, is 
this year a winner with his biog- 
am  Lincoln—The 

which (like Sher- 





sincoln in Illinois’) 
social sympathy 


of th man of the people, whom 
world could use today. 

Outside of the literary awards, 
t} ial and political stress of 
ze Winners Is even more 

Duffy, the only cu 

man to have won be 

1), did much of 

for the old Leadet 

iccessor, The New 
Le: irtoons have never 


¢ radical pungency. 
Hitler wit) 
etched hand” of friend- 
hip to the world; “broken prom- 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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By BRYCE OLIVER 

News Commentator at Station WEVD, New York 

EVOLUTION in Mexico is now regarded as almost 

certain by the State Department. at Washington and 
a group of well-financed Mexican exiles with headquarters 
apparently in Chicago. According to advices arriving al- 
most daily from Mexico City, the blow-up is due in July, 
immediately after the presidential election. 

As the lineun of opposing sides becomes clearer, the 
outline of revolution becomes more discernible. According 
to followers of General Juan Andreu Almazan, they will 
win the popular vote but be counted out by the state gov- 
ernors, of whom twenty-four (there are twenty-eight in 
all) are said to be committed to General Avila Camacho. 

It is expected that the outbreak will come from the 
Almazan side when Camacho attempts to step into the 
presidency as the successor of President Lazaro Cardenas. 

Almazan has the support of the Clericals, business lead- 
ers, and some of the big business interests in the United 
States, including William Randolph Hearst, who are op- 
posed to the socialistie policies of the Cardenas Adminis- 
tration. 

The Camacho followers compose the Mexican Revolu- 
tionary Party, which has been infiltrated by Communist 
agents, largely from Spain and the United States. The 
Nazi element is active on both sides and so are the Italian 
ocieties working for the Mussolini Government. 

The Nazis and the Fascisti, both aiming at the creation 
of a Mexican Falange, hope to profit no matter which side 
wins. For this reason, President Cardenas has refused, 
so far, to support General Camacho openly and there is 
a possibility that he may attempt to sidetrack the coming 
struggle by a military coup to cancel the elections. 


F Cardenas should take this step it would be with the 

tacit approval of the United States Government. At 
Washington it is fully rea!ized that powerful and danger- 
ous European and Asiatic forces are working to establish 
Mexico as an “open wound” in the flank of the United 
States. 

Success for this effort might crown a victory for either 
And largely because 
British have eased the oil pressure 


side as the forces are now arrayed. 
of this condition, the 
on Mexico. 

Mexico City, which is beginning to look something like 
Paris back in 1929, is a seething cauldron of interventional 


ntrigue. Take a walk up and down the famous Avenida 
Madero and—so I’m told—you’ll probably rub shoulders 
with officials and secret agents from every one of the 
warring nations, including Canada. 
And you'll probably rub shoulders too with agents from 
ns which are not yet at war but may be before long 
iding Italy and the Japanese. 
The U.S. at the moment is attempting to unravel a 
perate political tangle with regard to Mexico. Up to 
now, the State Department has been under terrific press- 


ure from the Rockefeller and other oil interests (and the 
British Government) to adopt a firm hand toward the 
Cardenas Government with regard to the expropriation. 


Agents of All Belligerents and U.S. Swarm 
Over Mexico as World Awaits July Revolt 


But even more powerful has been the pressure to keep 
hands off. The latter weight comes from a bloc of South 
American powers headed by Argentina. 

That country has made the Drago Doctrine the official 
coro!lary of the Monroe Doctrine and has indicated by 
many diplomatic gestures that unless Washington also 
accepted the Drago as such a corollary, Argentina and 
other Hispanic-American powers would play an independ- 
ent, opportunist hand in a world situation that threatens 
the United States. 


S a result of the complicated international situation, 

the possibility of “something happening” in Mexico 
is almost unlimited. It may come down to a choice (for 
the United States) of “winking an eye” at a Cardenas 
coup (which would probably be best for the selfish inter- 
ests of this country), or coming vis a vis with a border 
nation under a government gambling on a totalitarian 
victory in the present world © isis 

When Mexico took over the oil as a matter of national 
policy, the United States, British and Dutch owners went 
roaring to their respective governments demanding drastic 
action. But Washington—which has a lot of respect for 
Hispanic-American sensitivities (these days) backed up 
and refused to shake a first in Mexico’s face. 

Not so the British. They hadn’t learned yet that friends 
full of oil are terribly important. 

First London tried to get Washington to do something 
about the oil. Failing that, the British got tough with 
Mexico City—went so far as to break off 
relations. 

But London 


diplomatic 


couldn’t get Mexico to back down. 


On the Air 


The 








ARKED revision in American military equipment 
and tactics will result from the Norwegian war. 
U.S. army and navy chiefs acted this week to reshape 
their weapons in accordance with their recognition that 
the aerial arm is a much more important adjunct of a 
defense system than they had previously been willing 








Mexicans said it was an internal affair and they were 
going to settle it in their own back yard, just as Britain 
or the United States would settle a matter of that kind 
with foreign interests. 

When Government action failed, the oil companies put 
on the heat. They owned all the ships, all the distribution 
channels. They said, “Very well, if the Halls of Monte- 
zuma won’t meet our terms Mexico can keep its oil—and 
where then are they going to get the money to pay the 
hired help?” 

* * ¥ 
td everybody was figuring without a war. Well, may- 
be not everybody. Maybe Germany wasn’t; maybe 
Italy wasn’t; maybe Japan saw a chance in Mexico. 

Anyhow, these went to President Cardenas, commiserated 
with him on the hard times, and then allowed they could 
use the oil and pay for it too—with things that Mexico 
needed. Cardenas jumped at the chance. 

Italy has been taking the petroleum that the British 
and American companies wouldn’t distribute, and prob- 
ably Germany is getting quite a bit of it. A few davs 
ago, Japan contracted for more than two million barrels 
of it. 

That’s why all these foreign agents have been dashing 
hither and yon in Mexico City. The British are now try- 
ing to fix things up, restore diplomatie relations, and 
offer Mexico higher prices than Italy will pay. 

To top it off, a big United States company has suddenly 
come to an agreement with the Mexican Government. 
This sets a precedent and all the companies will now be 
following suit. But already Italy and Japan have options 
on vast quantities. 

So the situation comes down to this: The oil expropria- 
tion is successful—too late to stop the tremendous forces 
now at work. 

A revolution is impending over the election and unless 
Cardenas obligingly move first to trample upon the Con- 
stitution by canceling the elections, the democratic pow- 
ers will lose more in Mexico than the oil to which their 
nationals laid claim. 





to admit. 


Washington readied plans on two complimentary fronts: 
battleships’ defenses against air bombardment. 
Right now, says General Arnold, air corps’ chief, U.S. 


the rule henceforth. 


so far. Battleships, however, 
following the Monitor-Merrimac fight. 


are the best in the world. 





planes, when fitted with armor and similar devices, surpass 
the Nazi product in durability, range, maneuverability, and general power to stand up under heavy action. Im- 
provements needed include greater firing power and more non-leakable gas tanks. 

Even Secretary Edison has admitted that the plane today has an at least temporary advantage over the ship. 
Marked improvement in the quality of ships’ topsides, including remodeling them to provide strong armor, will be 


While there is some sentiment in U.S. military circles to declare the battleship virtually obsolete, in view of its 
marked vulnerability to bombers demonstrated during the Norwegian campaign, most authorities would not go quite 
may be changed and the science of naval warfare revised as completely as it was 


Chief lesson of the Norway campaign is the fact that long-range bombers which can keep out of range of anti- 
aircraft weapons are of tremendous value. The U.S. army and navy are not worried on that score; U. S. bombers 


1) improvement of U.S. aircraft; 2) improvement of 
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Huge Gestapo Proves Germans Anti-Naz1, 
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Entitled to Place in Europe Federation 


HE NEW LEADER invites me to write an article about 

the peace program of the British Labor Party presented 
by C. R. Attlee, M.P. That is most difficult. 

I am in complete agreement with the spirit and the 
principles of our British friend. I also agree with him 
that it is impossible now to develop details of a negotiated 
peace. 

If Attlee’s truly international and European principles 
are prevalent at the end of the war, there will be not a 
dictated but a negotiated peace. If imperialism, nationalism, 
economic robbery, and political subjugation are triumphant, 
not only Social Democracy but any type of democracy will 
be doomed. Neither Attlee nor Blum nor any other Social 
Democrat will have influence in such a case. 

Attlee rejects revenge against the Reich and refuses to 
base European security on the dismemberment of Germany. 
However, he demands that “there must be restitution made 
to the victims of aggression.” That is a principle not only 
of internationa! morality but of international reason. 

As a German, I accept it. The Germans must have the 
same right of self-determination as the Czechs, the Poles, 
and the Austrians. On the other hand, the German nation, 
having been unable to overthrow Hitlerism in time, must 
take responsibility for the material destruction caused by 
Hitler’s aggression. Of course, that does not release other 
nations from the obligation to help Germany in overcoming 
her economic and financial difficulties after the war. 

The folly of 1919: “The Boche paiera!”—the Germans 
alone will pay everything—will not be accepted by anyone 
after the present war. No nation alone—probably not even 
Europe alone—will be able to compensate for the immense 
destruction caused by a long fight. And it is most probable 
that there will be a protracted conflict. 


REAT BRITAIN and France are fighting for the ex- 
istence of their empires. Hitlerism, as the prototype 
and climax of German imperialism, fights for its existence. 
Where is the prospect for an early peace? Where is there 
any historical example of an early compromise between 
empires in their life and death struggle? 


imperialisms, Russia’s fear and expansion, the unrest in the 
colonial empires, and the uncertainty in the Near East 
make more complex than ever the possibilities for the de- 
velopment of this war, its methods, its territories, and its 
diplomatic games. We are at the beginning of the greatest 
drama in history. 

“Herr Hitler has started this war,’ says Attlee. 
is true. 

But there never would have been a Hitler, Stalin, Musso- 
lini or General Franco had there not been the crisis of our 
modern civilization, caused by its frustrated attempt ‘to solve 
the most urgent economic, social, and spiritual problems. 

Our Social Democratic training prevents us from placing 
the guilt for today’s difficulties on one nation or one man. 
As long as mankind is unable to create national and inter- 
national solidarity, barbarous instincts and barbarous men 
will emerge again and again. 

Who was responsible for the great migration, for the 
crusades, for the thirty years’ war, for the Napoleonic 
battlefields, for. the slaughter from 1914 to 1918, for the 
international anarchy afterwards? The ill-will of some de- 
structive men? 

No dictator, no aggressor, no conqueror was ever pos- 
sible without certain historical conditions. 


That 





* * ss 

“HE (Hitler) can only continue it (the war) if the German 

people continue to support him. The fact that he is 

the leader of the German people does not relieve them of 
their responsibilities to one another and to the world.” 

That statement by Major Attlee is completely true. How- 
ever, neither C. R. Attlee nor anyone else can give the 
German—by which I mean the opponents of Hitlerism in- 
side Germany—any advice on how to get rid of the 
despotism. 

Unfortunately, no nation in the world has given proof 
that it is possible to overthrow a firmly established dic- 
tatorship by an internal revolution. 

The Russians (1917), the French (1814, 1815, 1870), 
the Austrians (1918), the Germans (1918) overcame their 
rulers only after the defeat and the disintegration of the 


At present, Russians and Italians have been enduring 
or even supporting dictatorships for decades. 

It is a grave delusion to consider people of the Reich 
inferior and to believe “the’’ Germans like regimentation 
and tyranny. 

Hitler would not need so many prisons, concentration 
camps, secret police, storm troopers, block guards, courts, 
spies and censors if there were not in Germany a love of 
freedom as strong as that anywhere else. 

The Germans face the task, unvaralleled in history, of 
overcoming the most powerful dictatorship ever encoun- 
tered. The followers of democracy everywhere in the world 
have the task not only of defending the very existence of 
democratic constitutions but of proving that democratic 
principles work in domestic and foreign policy. 

AJOR ATTLEE’S program is excellent. He is correct 

when he states, “Europe must federate or perish.” 
However, are we not, in all European countries, very far 
from success in convincing the governments and peoples of 
the full need for such unity? So far, neither a belligerent 
or a neutral government or a parliament has proclaimed 
a’ European Federation or any other truly European solu- 
tion as the goal of the war. 

The remarks of Chamberlain and Daladier were very 
vague. For instance, in their statements they completely 
omitted one problem clearly stressed by Attlee: The ques- 
tion not of redistribution of the colonial empires but of 
their complete change under a new system of European 
Federation. 

As a German, I should like to emphasize one point not 
mentioned by Major Attlee and widely overlooked in the 
United States. That is France’s fear of Germany and the 
desire of the French for security. 

France is a nation of 40 million inhabitants. It has a 
declining birthrate. Germany is a nation of 80 (or 90 or 
100—who knows?) million inhabitants. 

Nobody can deny that under such circumstances France, 
even as a neighbor of a democratic Germany, would have 
some uneasy feelings. It is utopian to believe that this 
problem could be settled by an agreement between the two 


By Wilhelm Sollmann 


Former German Minister of Interior 


countries directly involved. 

France’s insecurity, Germany’s dynamic drive to the 
East, Italy’s fear of being bottled up in the Mediterranean, 
Seandinavia’s fate between rival empires, the policy of rob- 
bery in the Balkans, the problems of the Baltic, Polish, and 
Czech vneople, claims of thirty minorities everywhere on 
the unhappy and restive continent—al!l that points to the 
necessity of a new order. 

The British Labor Party demands a European Federation. 
Social Democracy and other friends of international peace 
should acclaim this program of political and economie world 
federation as a step to world peace. 


After Hitler 


% | intense becomes the maneuver- 

ing on all fronts, physical and diplo- 
matic, so rapid that the world may well 
expect to awaken tomorrow and learn 
that Holland and Belgium have been 
wiped out, that England has been invaded 
for the first time in hundreds of years, 
and that new war chiefs have succeeded 
old ones, forgotten though only a few 
hours deposed. 











The more Europe is wrecked, the more 
serious becomes the problem of post-war 
reconstruction. Will Germany be permit- 
ted to rehabilitate itself only in the image 
of the old monarchy or the present mili- 
tarism? Or will German Socialists really 
be given the opportunity, by a world tired of war, to build 
the Fourth Reich into a stable European center instead 
of a whirling mass of military energy catapulting burning 
wars from itself at regular historic intervals? 


Here post-war reconstruction is discussed by Wilhelm 
Sollmann, Reichsminister of the Interior in both Strese- 
mann cabinets. Herr Sollmann’s background is familiar to 
readers of The New Leader. 


” Hitler 





Incidentally, Italy’s and Japans’ active and unsatisfied latters’ armies. 


by Reginald Groued 


ONDON (Passed by the Censor).—In the last war there were some 16,000 
conscientious objectors in Britain. In this war, though the call-up has only 
reached the twenty-five years of age, there are already some thirty thousand. 

Conscription was introduced some months before war began. Announcing 
that it wished to avoid the persecution of genuine objectors, so marked in the 
last war, the Government set up machinery designed to give legal status and 
rights to objectors. 

The procedure finally adopted was to ask objectors to register when their 
age group was called, not on the military register but as conscientious objectors. 
They would then be summoned before a Tribunal, appointed by the Government, 
which would decide whether to remove them from the 
grant them complete exemption; non-combatant service in the armed forces, or 
exemption conditional upon their taking specified civilian employment. 

U’ to February 24, 1940, some 8,235 of the objectors had been before the 

Tribunals; of these, 1,078 had been given unconditional exemption; 3,738 
had been registered as C.O.’s on condition they undertook specified civilian work; 
2,040 had been registered for non-combatant duty in the armed forces, and 
1,479 had been removed from the register of objectors, which meant they were 
liable to be called up for military service. If these latter still refused to serve, 
they would be liable to arrest as deserters. 

It should be noted that many of those given conditional exemption are likely 

i Machinery exists 
local tribunals; and another Tribunal has 


n and will also be liable to arrest. 





to refuse to accept the dec 
for appeal against the decision of the 
been set up to receive appeals for reconsideration from those objectors who, hav- 
ing served three or more months in jail, are then entitled to ask for a review 
of their cases. 

On the face of it, 
meet the needs of conscientious objectors. 
objectors, advocates of Britain’s cause have claimed that there is complete free- 
dom of opinion and conscience in war-time Britain. Closer acquaintance with the 
s premature to draw such a con- 


these arrangements seem like a reasonable attempt to 
On the strength of the rights given to 











actual situation, however, will suggest that 
clusion. 

In fact, everything turns on the way in which the law is interpreted and car- 
ried out. Some of the local tribunals have carried out their task in the most 
liberal manner, and their decisions have, in the main, been fair and just—as far 
as any man’s decisions on another’s conscience can be fair and just. Other 
tribunals have shown a different spirit; references, for example, to objectors as 
“these miserable creatures” hardly encourages belief in the ability of the Tri- 
bunal member making the remark to give an unprejudiced decision. A dozen 
such remarks could be quoted, showing a partiality incompatible with fair judge- 


ment. Bullies and bigoted old men can be removed or quieted by public pro- 
test. More disquieting are the way in which questions are framed for the purpose 


of tripping up the inexperienced and nervous young men appearing before the 
Tribunals. 








Britain Gives Conscientious Objectors 
Fair Trial Despite War Crises 


OME of the applicants belong to obscure religious sects, remnants of the grow- 
ing pains of a vigorous and democratic Noncomformity. These young men 
seem to be objects of much amusement to some Tribunal members, who, it should 
be noted, themselves possess views even more antiquated and fantastic than those 
of the most fanatical of the sects in question. The fact that a young objector 
belongs to “Jehovah’s Witnesses” and spent his spare time delivering tracts 
seemed to arouse the utmost scorn and contempt in the Tribunal members. The 
inability of young, simple but sincere Christians not versed in the subtleties of 
theological disputation, and unable to answer biblical text for text, often becomes 


a reason for rejecting their claim to be treated as genuine conscientious objectors. 





register of objectors; to Thi Appeals Tribunal sitting it L ndon include among its members a High 
Court judge, a Liberal Historian and a former Trade Union Official, knighted for 
his services to the working class. he kind of questions put at this Tribunal to 


test the sincerity of the applicants can be seen from the following examples: 
able without killing it?” and “Have 
?” The following is a sample 


“How do you successfully consume a veget 
you gone so far as to kill a wasp or a black beetle 
of the debating points raised: 

Tribunal Member: “Is it your view that the country should not be de- 
fended?” Objector: “TI feel that Christ would provide more adequate protection 
Tribunal Member: “With all possible respect to the refer- 


has not done so, has He?” One objector, at a loca! tribunal, came off 





for the country, Sir.” 
ence, He 
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C. P. Agents in Maritime Union 
aided $165,000 Strike Fund 


Synopsis of Preceding Article 


















long under the direction of George Mink— 








immediately branded the work of a “Trotskyist,” 








best when asked: “What would you do in an air raid?” He replied: “Take 
spiritual cover, sir.” That such replies should be necessary is a measure of the 
extent to which much of the examination at the Tribunals is irrelevant to their 
job of judging the sincerity of the objectors. 
€ of * 

HE most difficult case of all is that of some Socialist objector. Those Social- 

ists who hold that their duty to international Socialism makes willing par- 
ticipation in what they regard as an “imperialist war” impossible, are turned 
down by many Tribunals as not being genuine conscientious objectors. They 
will, it is argued, take up arms for Socialism, so they cannot have a conscientious 
objection to war, though they may have to this war. Yet the Socialist who feels 
an obligation to resist wars waged for imperialist purposes has no other course 
save that of objection, and it is usually the Socialist objector who holds to his 
position with the most tenacity and determination. Many of the present-day 
leaders of the British Labor Movement were objectors in the last war; others 
owe their present high position to the fact that they championed objectors, and 
the anti-war case last time. To argue that a Socialist is insincere in his objec- 
tion today is to condenin those men as insincere in the last war. 

So far none of the Socialist objectors have been arrested. Three arrests 
have been made—all of them religious objectors. 

In each case the men went up for medical examination after rejection by 
the Tribunal, that is, they obeyed the first army order. They were then arrested 
as deserters when they did not answer the summons to join a regiment. Two of 
the men subsequently accepted non-combatant duty in the forces. The third, a 
Christadelphian, refused to don a uniform, was court-martialled and sentenced 
to 60 days detention. His sentence was reduced to 14 days; he suffered some 
indignities and discomforts but refused to put an army uniform. When he re- 
turned to the barracks after serving his 14 days the soldiers, so the press re- 
ported, cheered him when he was seen to be still wearing civilian clothes. He 
is to be court-martialled again, and unless the efforts to secure his release are 
successful will, it seems, go through the same ordeal again. 


NE must not judge the issue on one case, of course. The machinery, up to 

the present, has worked with a varying degree of fairness, and due tribute 
must be paid to those who have sought to maintain the right of objectors though 
they themselves do not agree with them. But it would be fatuous optimism to 
underestimate the vindictiveness of some sections of British Toryism. 

At the Tory Party conference in early April a delegate—wearing an officer’s 
uniform—was howled down when he tried to speak in defense of objectors. He 
said that he disagreed with objectors but since he was fighting for freedom of 
conscience he believed in their right to object. 

His was the only vote cast at that conference on the side of the freedom 
of conscience, and the Tories went on to demand the suppression of all anti-war 
and peace forces in Britain. The opening up of the war has brought a noticeable 
hardening of the Government’s attitude to objectors, and a press campaign is 
beginning demanding the suppression of organizations opposing the war. 


By Lawrence McRyn 
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Finland’s Fight Grows Grimly Real at the Alvin 
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By Joseph T. Shipley ————_—— eae Ut 


This Week on 


TWILIGHT DESCENDS 
“THERE SHALL BE NO 

NIGHT,” by Robert E. Sher- 

wood. At the Alvin. 

Perhaps we can call Robert 
Sherwoods’ “There Shall Be No 
Night” the truth about Finland. 
Certainly Denmark and Norway 
have made it grimly real. For 





Bertrand Russell 





the Stage 





this play, which is more like a 
slice of life—a brave and bloody 
bit of Finland’s hopeless fighting 
—than a drama, points the ‘Beast 
of Berlin” as the great force of 
destruction in the world today. 
According to this play, it was the 
Nazi drive that dictated the Rus- 
sian march.—I was talking today 
with a man who spent some 
time, two years ago, in the north 
of Norway. Then, that section 
was rushing preparations against 


Because of the insistent demand 
from the road, “New Pins and 
Needles,” the I.L.G.W.U. musical 
revue at the )Windsor Theatre, 
will break off its New York run 
on June 29 to go on tour. It will 
return in November in a new 
edition. . 

New York probably won’t seem 
the same while “New Pins and 
Needles” is out of town. It has 
been before audiences here, in one 
edition or another, since Novem- 
ber 27, 1957. It’s almost a land- 
mark by now. 

“New Pins and Needles” will 
go on tour just as it is it] 





the same cast, the same sets and 
the same costumes it has been 
using at the Windsor Theatre for 
these many months. 

“There will be no compromise 
in this respect,” Louis Schaffer, 
“New Pins and Needles” manager 
said today, “we at Labor Stage 
don’t believe in treating the road 
as a poor relation. We showed 
that once—when we used our 
original company for our first 


the menace of the Soviets. But 
it was the Nazi fang that struck. 

Through the eyes of an Amer- 
ican radio commentator in Fin- 
land, and the Nobel prize-winning 
physician whom he visits (who 
has an American wife, from New 
Bedford) we watch as closely as 
though we were tuned in on a 
current broadcast. As this doctor 
and his son go to die in the vali- 
ant but vain fight, the one in a 
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Where the News Ends 


By Charles Yale Harrison 


PR HO was the greatest French author of the 


nineteenth century?” a visiting foreigner 


once asked a leading French literary critic. The 
reply, barbed, witty and apt, was instantaneous: 
“Alas, Victor Hugo!” 

‘No one denied the genius of the author of Les 
Miserables, but the man’s execrable puble man- 
ners and his colossal egocentricity were more 
than even his admirers could stomach. And so 
it is with our own William Saroyan. Alas, he 
is one of our greatest writers. 

I first met Saroyan at a party about a year 
ago. It was shortly after some of the critics 
had panned his first play, nevertheless he was 
exuberant and self-assured. He is dark, a little 
below medium height, and—if you like the type— 
somewhat handsome. I felt rather warmly 
toward him from the start, if for no other reason 
that he had recently aroused the anger of Ernest 
Hemingway. Any victim of Hemingway’s rancor 
can always find a friend in me. 

We shook hands and after the polite literary 
compliments, he quickly seized the opportunity 
of telling me that he had just written another 
play. 

“What do you plan to call it?” I asked. 

“The Time of Your Life,” he replied. 

“Was it tough going?” I asked. 

“No. I wrote it in five days,” he said. “Think 
of it! Five days!” 

“Splendid!” I remarked in honest admiration, 
thinking of the snail’s pace at which I work. 

“Splendid, hell,” he exclaimed. “It’s mar- 
velous!” 

I’m inclined to think that the simpering 
modesty of most writers is simulated and false, 
a carry-over of the days when writers ate with 
the servants. But this, on the other hand, was 
carrying things too far. 

“Is it a good job?” I asked, holding my peace. 

He leaned forward, placed his hand on my 
shoulder and whispered in my ear: 

“T tell you this in confidence, Harrison. It’s 
not. only good, it’s a great theatrical work. The 
theatre has been waiting for just this sort of 
thing.” 

By no means an amateur in the art of self- 
praise, I was compelled to admit that at last I had 
found my master. Such astounding self-confi- 
dénce could only spring from the cheapest sort 
of showmanship or from extraordinary talent. 
Or both. 

* * * 
ALF genius, half mountebank, Saroyan has 
the uncanny faculty of being right in the 
most direct and telling manner. And it may 
well be that this directness and effectiveness is 


one of the attributes of great talent. Certainly, 
his refusal the other day to accept the Pulitzer 
award for his play The Time of Your Life, while 
smacking of studied impishness and shrewd self- 
advertisement, was basically sound and praise- 
worthy. 

Every honest writer, I am certain, will agree 
with Saroyan that official awards are dangerous 
both to the recipient and to art itself. The re- 
wards in art, that is to say, the fundamental 
rewards, are inherent in art: the joy of a job 
well done, the supreme sense of satisfaction when 
obstacles are overcome, the feeling that order 
and form has been torn from the chaos of form- 
lessness. No medal, plaque or award can com- 
pensate for these. 

Of course, payment in the form of a fee or 
royalties for a piece of writing or a painting is 
something else again. If the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, so is the artist, whose work is more 
arduous than the manual worker’s. But patronage 
by the government or any other semi-official body 
is not only harmful; it is downright destructive. 

In Germany, Italy and Russia all art comes 
under the heel of the dominant party—a sort of 
vast, all-pervasive Pulitzer board of trustees. 
For those with the supple spines, there are re- 
wards, honors and medals. As a result, all free 
expression is choked to death by official ukase. 

A modern Tolstoi is no more possible in the 
Soviet Union than a twentieth century Goethe 
is possible in the Third Reich. When art is offi- 
cial, only the party hack, the time-server and the 
sycophant can survive. 

Even here in America, the various writers’ 
projects quickly degenerated, in most cases, into 
happy hunting grounds for artistic incompetents 
and political racketeers. The few talented writers 
who were compelled to work on the projects 
were soon hamstrung by political intrigue and 
chicanery. 

All-too-frequently those who sit in the seats 
of the mighty are prone to look upon art as an 
idle occupation suitable only for social misfits. 
Nothing, of course, is further from the truth. 
Art is the transmission belt of the most profound 
emotions of which a nation is capable. And, as 
Saroyan remarks, “it is the most important ele- 
ment in the identity of a people.” 

If this is so—and it is!—then it is the height 
of impertinence for a group of politicians or 
successful businessmen to set themselves up as 
a board of arbiters to pass judgment upon the 
work of their betters. In refusing the Pulitzer 
prize, Saroyan has once again pointed the ques- 
tion of art and art patronage. 

Nice going, Saroyan, nice going! 
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To the Editor 


CP Sings a New Tune; 
Anti-Fascist Lyrics Out 


From S. P. Rosenthal 














To the Editor: 
I have something before me which may well become a 


historical document. As you are no doubt aware, the 
Communists work not only through politics, but also 
through song and dance. Hence they publish such musical 








masterpieces as “Songs for 


Heard on the Left 


By VICTOR RIESEL 


= EWSPAPERMEN around town have gotten wind of a 
huge fund for the broadcasting, via radio and the press, 
of a widespread “hate England” campaign which will co- 
ineide with anti-Allied drives in Europe. 
It will all be well camouflaged and timed for mid-summer 
to break at the height of the warring abroad. One important 


columnist reports that he knows 
’ the identity of the German and 
Russian agents devising the 
propaganda dissemination—which 
will be based on transmission belt 
technique. Innocent “anti-war” 
frontage will be extensive.... 
* x ~ 


UCH discussed for months, 

the new nickel afternoon pic- 
ture newspaper P.M, will defi- 
nitely hit the streets on the early 
forenoon of June 18. 

A staff of 75—recent addi- 
tions to which are Tom Davin, 
formerly of the New Masses, 
Jimmie Wechsler of the Na- 
tion; B. R. Crisler of The 
Times movie department; Leon 
Goodelman; and Harold Green- 
wald, whom we knew as Harold 
Patch when he was youth sec- 
retary of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy—is 
now at work and soon will pro- 
duce a special “preview edi- 
tion” for charter subscribers. 
These copies of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
“new kind of paper” will not be 
sold to the public. 

All stories in P.M. will be 
identified by the writers’ initials. 


* * * 


HETHER Olin Downes, New 

York Times music critic, and 
Richard Watts, Jr., drama critic 
of the Herald Tribune know it or 
not, they will be speaking under 
Communist auspices when they 
appear at the second annual 
American music festival of the 
Dorothy Parker Spanish Chil- 
dren’s Relief Fund Committee, 
May 8, at Mecca Temple. 

The CP’s attempt to set up a 
new national organization to 
“aid Spanish refugees” has fizzled 

. although the commissars will 
tell you that a Provisional Resi- 
dent Executive Committee of 27 
persons was elected to head the 
new group known as the North 
American Spanish Aid Committee. 

So isolated are the Stalinites in 
this sector that they have been 
reduced to having Doc Barsky, 
Ferdinand Smith of the NMU, 
Ray Kuntz of the Furriers Joint 
Council, Herbert Witt of the 
ASU, and David White of the 
Lincoln Brigade front for them. 

Meanwhile, led by Reverend 
Reissig, those who ejected the 
commissars from the Spanish 
Relief Committee have set up 
centers at all strategic points. 

Dr. John A. Lapp, 
liberal Catholic layman in the 
Middle West, is honorary chair- 
man of the reorganized Chicago 
Committee; in Boston Dr. Walter 


leading 





P. Cannon is leading the fight for 
real Spanish refugee aid; on the 
West Coast Bishop Parson is in 
charge, and in Philadelphia the 
Reverend MacCulluni has joined 
the spreading revolt against CP 


control of Spanish aid. 
A WASHINGTON Department 
of Justice squad was on its 
way to pick up the ex-building 
service chief George Scalise when 
Dewey got wind of it, word from 
Washington reveals. The Man- 
hattan D.A. hustled along and 


* * a 








snatched Scalise before the head- 





lines could spotlight the Federal 
agency instead 
of himself. 
All this ac- 
counts for the 


can't be isolationist 


jungle." 


"We learned long ago, you 
in a 





fact that some 

of the labor 

chief’s aides 

were held in- 

communicado 

for eight to 

ten hours aft- 

er the arrest. his 

Attorney Gen- 

eral Jackson 

surprised and cha- 

the New York re- 

This isn’t the first 

time Dewey has rushed an in- 
lictment to grab off bold type. 
* * * 

F Nelson Rockefeller, 

millions, will look sharply into 
his Museum of Modern Art, he’ll 
find that his assistant curator of 
the Film Library—one Jay Leyda 
—was formerly an_ important 
propaganda commissar in Mos- iW there’s 

where he worked on docu- CIO officially is 
mentary films under the with sections of the 
of the International Bureau of Party’s recognized 
Revolutionary Literature. One of ratus, it is rapidly 
his functions was to spread in- 
ternational propaganda boosting 
Soviet movies. 

Leyda now supervises the edit- 
ing of a new magazine called 
Films. His chief associates are 
Lees Strasberg, Mary Loesy, and 
tobert Stebbins, of New Masses 
notoriety. * + 

OE CURRAN is _ preparing 

for strike upheavals on the 
waterfront. 


was free 


peddled 


trick. 


pre-August defense 


Dewey “line.” 
stuff help him do it. 
was much 

grined when 
port came in. 


George Dacker has quiety 


of the oil 


T. Saylor went to the 
phia Record with Dave Stern. 


any doubt that 
cow, 
aegis 
front 
being 


gress in the 
mention of A. 


and what he stood for 
anywhere in the columns. 

A new C.P. “win the Negro 
campaign” will shortly be 
launched by the commissars’ 
film front as the 25th anniver- 
sary, of the motion picture 
Birth of a Nation rolls around. 
So watch for C.P. picket lines 
around those houses planning 
to revive the ancient film. 


Governor 


fornia to beat the 


: with John Lewis’ third 
HE novel by Upton Sinclair 
which left-wing papers 


are serializing —as “exclusive”- 


some 


Ties. , 2 


of charge to 
all takers, merely as a publicity 
After pushing the “Popu- 
lar Front,” Sinclair’s reputation 
was hit by the pact, and his stunt 
now is merely an attempt to erase 
of the 
And those who print his 


LTHOUGH no formal an- 

nouncement has been made, 
as- 
sumed the editorship of the New 
York Post. Originally he intended 
to appoint a well-known editor to 
fill the post vacated when Harry 
Philadel- 


the 
cooperating 
Communist 
appa- 

dis- 
pelled by such things as the re- 
port of the National Negro Con- 
CIO News and bulle- 
tin. The story is featured, but no 
Phillip Randolph’s 
speech is seen nor does his name 
appear 


TTEMPTS led by Lieutenant- 
Patterson in Cali- 
delegation 
pledged to a third term and elect 
a slate which was ready to work 
party 
fizzled badly. The Patterson group 
came in last in the recent prima- 


America” under the auspices of 
the Workers Library Publishers. 
These books are put into the 
hands of the Young Communists 
and fellow-travelers who sing 
their way to victory. 

If you turn to pages 62-64, you 
will find a song called “Doin’ the 
Demonstration” (inspired prob- 
ably by the hit song from “Pins 
and Needles” called “Doin’ the 
Reactionary.” 

This song was written in 1939, 
the Russian invasion of 
Finland, when the Communists 
were “hot and bothered” over 
Collective Security. 

World Changed 


Unfortunately for the song, 
things have happened since the 
songbook was published last year, 
and the Communists have been 
forced to adopt a new political 
line. Inasmuch as they are al- 
ways thorough in everything they 
do, they deemed it expedient to 
bring the words of the song up 
to date. 

It probably was too expensive 
for them to issue an entirely new 
edition of the book merely be- 
cause the words of one song had 
béen revamped, and so the Young 
Communists were instructed to 
cross out the outmoded phrases 
and to substitute the newer ones. 


before 


These changes are so reveal- 
ing as to the old and new Com- 
munist line that thy are worth 
quoting: 

“Now’s the time to get together; 
This is anti-fascist weather. 

(eliminated) 

Be prepared for stormy weather. 

(substituted) 

Save your voice and good shoe 
leather 

For doin’ the demonstration. 

In Paris, London and New York, 

(eliminated) 

From San Francisco to New York, 

(substituted) 

It’s taking the world by storm; 

(eliminated) 

It’s spreading thru every town; 

(substituted) 

They’re shaking the sash off Hit- 
ler’s mustache (eliminated) 
It’s shaking the fat off Hoover’s 

new hat (substituted) 

And the buttons off of Goering’s 
uniform (substituted) 

And the Bund right out of their 
uniform. (substituted) 

Oh, won’t it make a great sen- 
sation 
When it hits a 
(eliminated) 
When it 

The democratic population 
Doin’ the demonstration.” 
Forget Anti-Fascism 

There you have it, ladies and 
gentlemen, the 1940 Communist 
line in song. No more barbs at 
Hitler or Goering. 

In fact, you’d better forget that 


fascist nation, 


rolls across the nation, 
° 


you were once an anti-fascist. 
Instead, shout that you’re an 
anti-Hooverite. But it’s still O.K. 
to attack the Bund, for even the 
German consul in America is in- 
censed at the Bundist Bunglers. 

And so let us give an appro- 
priate welcome to this latest 
manifestation of unmitigated hy- 
pocrisy by singing with our Com- 
munist friends the last few lines 
of their musical masterpiece: 
“Sister! Brother! Cousin! Baby! 
Uncle! Gran’ma! Doin’ the Dem- 
onstration” 

New York. 





Magnates Tell 
Jobless Youth 
To Work Hard 


From Daniel Bell 
To the Editor: 

A group of corporation execu- 
tives are telling a bunch of col- 
lege boys up in Rochester this 
week that all one needs for suc- 
cess is a willingness to “get your 
hands dirty in working.” 

With saccharine sweetness they 
are repeating the old myth of the 
“American Dream”—this, at a 
time when 40% of the youth 
willing and able to work, can’t 
find jobs. (American Youth Com- 
mission figures.) 

This, when in the same issue of 
the N. Y. Times carrying the 
story, there is also reported the 
testimony of agricultural experts 
regarding living conditions for 
youth on our farms. 

“On the basis of the present in- 
crease in farm population, at 
least 2,000,000 excess children 
will grow to working age in the 
next ten years,” testified Frank 
Lorimer, Professor of Population 
Studies at American University. 

“We are faced,” said Mr. Lor- 
imer, “With an immediate prob- 
lem in the coming of age of near- 
ly 400,000 farm youth each year, 
at a time when there are already 
more people in agriculture than 
can be supported at a decent level 
of living without perpetual sub- 
sidy, in a nation which has not 
yet achieved the means of em- 
ploying its natural wealth and 
human resources effectively in 
servicing the needs of its people.’ 

New York. 





Calis New Leader "Best 
Weekly in the Country" 
From Ormen T. Bardigan 
To the Editor: 

I wouldn’t like to miss a sin- 
gle issue of The New Leader. 
I am not overstating in saying 
that I class The New Leader 
as the best weekly in the coun- 
try. 

Mass. 











A Statement by the 


Board of Directors 


OR 17 years, from the very inception of The New Leader, 

James Oneal has served not only as editor but as a 
steadfast and reliable guide, through every emergency and 
trying period. Probably no previous years have witnessed 
such turmoil, changing conditions, collapse of moral and 
social values. 

As a leading exponent of Social Democracy, James Oneal 
has given the desired character to The New Leader, so that 
today it stands out as the leading periodical of Social 
Democrcay in America. 

We cannot adequately express our regrets at the resig- 
nation of Comrade Oneal. We do want to express our pro- 
found and deepest appreciation for his loyal service to 
The New Leader and for his forty years of devotion to the 
labor movement, and to Social Democracy. 

The New Leader Board has designated its Editorial 
Committee, consisting of Dr. Louis Hendin, Serafino 
Romualdi and Dr. Rudolf Katz, to take charge until other 
arrangements are made. 


THE NEW LEADER BOARD. 





THE AMALGAMATED CONVENTION 
GREETINGS to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


Union, which will open its national convention in 
Madison Square Garden next Monday. Organized twenty- 
six years ago, the union's history began with the outbreak 
of the World War. Its members, then largely immigrant in 
character, were misunderstood by native members of the 
United Garment Workers, of which the Amalgamated be- 
came an offshoot. 

Within a quarter-century the Amalgamated has pioneered 
in many fields with success and it today faces one of the 
gravest problems of our time—the reunion of all democratic 
elements of the labor movement in a greater federation to 
fight the totalitarian menace and to preserve the gains made 
by organized workers in the past seven years. 

We are sure that all over the nation CIO and AFL mem- 
bers will eagerly read the decision made by the convention 
on this issue, knowing that the Amalgamated holds one of 
the important key positions in deciding it. We may well 
hope that it will contribute much to ending the strife that 
is threatening ruin to all concerned. 


CLERICAL TOTALITARIANISM 


OF the types of totalitarian dictatorship offered here and 

abroad, the religious is the most disgusting. The Protes- 
tan type (Winrod-Smith) differs little from the Catholic 
(Coughlin-Curran-Franco-Mussolini) type, and both carry 
the despotism that is typical of the Atheist (Stalin) and 
Pagan (Hitler) brands. The primary difference between the 
first and second two brands is that the first is offered in 
terms of religious piety. Protagonists of democracy will 
fight all of them. 

As the present phase of totalitarian aggression was get- 
ting under way in Europe last September, newspaper head- 
lines obscured an important decision of American National 
Catholic Action when it declared that “a corporative state, 
based on occupational grouping of electorates, with uni- 
cameral legislatures should be established in America.” 

A writer in “America,” the Catholic weekly, declared 
that this decision was ‘‘comparable in historical significance 
to the Declaration of Independence.” It is for the Cor- 
porative State of Dollfuss in Austria, Mussolini in Italy, and 
Franco in Spain, would tear up the Declaration and prohibit 
the circulation of all other democratic literature in this 
country. 

Father Coughlin’s ‘Social Justice’’ has from time to time 
carried material favoring this idea of the Corporative State, 
and his ‘‘Christian Front’’ has served as a Fifth Column to 
recruit the faithful for its support. Thus even in method this 
clerical fascism is an imitation of Russian and German 
totalitarianism. 

With an important Catholic auxiliary organization now 
on record in favor of the Corporative State in this country, 
it will be interesting to watch its covert propaganda in re- 
sponsible Catholic publications. The issue is not one of 
religion but of democracy and freedom against all brands 
of totalitarianism whether it be Catholic, Protestant, 
Atheist or Pagan, although the clerics will do what they can 
to gloss it over with sanctimonious piety. 








THE SOCIALIST PARTY GRIEVES 


HE National Executive Committee of the Socialist Party, 

according to its statement, “heard with profound grief 
and anger the news of the Nazi occupation of Denmark and 
the attack on Norway” and balanced this with the Nazi- 
Communist formula that Britain shares responsibility for 
this crime by having mined Norwegian territorial waters. 

Having got that far, the eminent members of the N.E.C. 
then added that “Events have proved that Hitler had long 
prepared his attack on Scandinavia."’ Of course, but not 
only had Hitler long prepared to crush Scandivania; he had 
also sunk hundreds of neutral Scandinavian ships ,and 
despite these facts the N.E.C. declares that Britain did 
wrong to mine Norwegian waters. Hitler and Stalin think 
the same way and said so. 

The N.E.C. may yet learn that what was done to Den- 
mark and Norway was done to Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland and Albania, and that Hitler's “Mein Kampf” 
frankly declares that he intends to do the same to all Europe 
and the rest of the world. Moreover, Britain and France 
have not destroyed a single neutral, but they have tried to 
make all neutrals understand that the totalitarians intend to 
destroy them. 

A committee that adopts such a resolution lives in a 
vacuum and is unable to understand the gigantic forces that 
are shaking civilization. It is like some of the neutrals; 
it will not recognize the yawning totalitarian abyss until 
it falls in. 
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